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Education 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to Boys under 15, will be held in June.— 
Further information can be obtained from the Rev. 
the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


heat JOHN F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-Class Classical Mods. and . 
Greats, prepares Pupils for the Universities, etc. 
Seaside.—The Manor, Bishopstone, Lewes. 
paar BOYS SUCCESSFUL. 

See Staff (honoursmen), fees (moderate), suc- 
cesses (18 years), diet, testimonials, etc.—ReEcTor, 
Combe Florey, Taunton. 

SEVEN RESIDENT TUTORS FOR 14 
PUPILS. 


ON THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
HIBBERT TRUST. 


ROFESSOR FRANZ CUMONT, of the Uni- 
versity of Gand, will give Three Public Lec- 
tures in Manchester College, Oxford, on ‘‘ THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE EAST IN ROMAN 
PAGANISM,” Monday, April 30; Wednesday, 
May 2; Friday, May 4, at 5 P.M. 
The lectures will be delivered in French. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS,.— 
THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
conducted by A. Campbell Miles and Henry C. 
Devine, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, founded 
to aid in the choice of suitable Careers for Sons 
and Wards. Literature, references, and terms on 


Tequest. 


MSS. MESSRS. T. C. & E.C: JACK, 34 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
invite writers to send them MSS. of 
ORIGINAL STORIES : (1) for BOYS of 
10-14, addressed Mr. JOHN LANG, 
BOYS’ EDITOR; (2) for GIRLS of 
10-14, addressed Mrs. JOHN LANG, 
GIRLS’ EDITOR ; (3) for CHILDREN 
of 6-10, addressed Mrs. LOUEY CHIS- 
HOLM, CHILDREN'S EDITOR ; extent, 
40,000 to 50,000 words. All MSS. (which 
should be sent in any time before Sep- 
tember 30—typewritten preferred) will 
be acknowledged, and returned if not 
suitable. 


























Art 


R W S — ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
. -~J- PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East (near the National 
Gallery). 138TH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


PAINTINGS by REPRESENTATIVE 
SCOTTISH ARTISTS OF TO-DAY and 
Watercolours by O. Wynne Apperley and Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter St. John Mildmay, now open.— 











= BAILLIE GALLERY, 54 Baker Street, W. 


Books Wanted 


(UnRans Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 











‘es ~ 4 Vols, 1752, or odd vols 
America, books on, priated before 1800 

American Musical Miscellany, 1798 

Analyst (The), vols 1 to 3, or any 

Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621 

Anecdotes of Painting in England, 5 vols, 1826 

Angelo on Fencing 

An Address to the Irish People, 1812 

An Elegy Wrote in a Country Churchyard, 1751 

An Essay on Mind, 1826 

An Historical Account of Pensilvania, 1698 

Angas (G. F.) New Zealanders, 1847 

South Australia 
Kaffirs, illustrated, 1849 

Angling, any books on, before 1700 

Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols, 1814-15, or odd 

Annals of Sporting, 13 vols, or odd 

Annual of the Civil and Military Gazette, by four Anglo-Indian 
Writers, ore, 1885 

Annual Register, 1850 to date 

Any books on the Alpine District since 1840 

Any books printed before 1500 

Any books illustrated by Phiz (H. K. Browne) 

Any books having Presentation Inscription of the 
Author or of any Donor of importance other than 
the Author; or with drawings, autograph mar- 
ginalia, etc. 

Any books illustrated by Diirer, Burgkmair, Ammon, or other 
old artists of merit 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


THE IDEAL, edited by Temple; magnificently 

coloured reproductions afier Velasquez (5), Turner (2), 
Watts, Leighton, Fortuny, etc.; only 100 published, folio 
boards as issued at £10 10s. net, offered for £3 10s.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


HAKESPEARE.—Our NEW CATALOGUE 
118 (annotated extensively in English) is en- 
tiled SHAKESPEARE: HIS WORKS, HIS 
TIMES, HIS INFLUENCE (including Emblems 
of Books and Dances of Death), and contains 603 
Nos., all of which are of interest to the Shake- 
Spearean Collector. —Sent gratis on application by 
LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S ANTIQUARIAT, 
Hildegardstrasse 16, Munich (Bavaria). 








THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lir. 
Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 
Oxford India paper, gilt mo ~ cloth, 38, 6d. net; blue leather 
(for presents), 5s. net. rdinary paper, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 
Lonpon: J. CLARKE & co. 











Typewriting 








Books for Sale, etc. 


UST PUBLISHED—B. H. BLACKWELL’S 
MONTHLY LIST OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS for APRIL, containing a considerable 
number of items dealing with Music, Instrumental 
and Vocal; Musical Biography and History, 
Psalmody, etc. Poetry and Verse and Miscellanies, 
Also Monthly List of New Books (English and 

Foreign) published during March. 

50 AND 51 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


6 elt ae = THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


too St. MartTin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroapD StrREgT, READING. 


ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


GLAISHER’S 
Remainder Book Catalogue. 


APRIL SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Comprising all most recent Purchases. 











WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND DiscouNT BookSELLER, 
263 High Holborn, London. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and New 
Ltst of French Novels, Classics, elc. 


HE ANCESTOR, complete set as published 

in 12 vols. and 3 indices; 250 full-page plates and many 

ilustrations in the text; published at £3 7s. 6d. net for 35s., 
1902-5.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 

testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith, 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per rooo words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

tully typed at home (Kemington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., ernon 
Road now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





YPEWRITING WANTED.— MSS. and all 

Literary work executed accurat ly and 

promptly. 1od. per 1000 words. Carbon copies, 
—Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Road, Windsor, 








YPEWRITING —8d. tooo words (Reming- 

ton). Novels, Plays, Duplicating Circulars, 

etc.—Miss WiLtarp, Beaufort House, Osborne 
Road, Southville, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate; prompt. 
10d. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M, 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


Fag 00 -ye having MSS. typed at Miss 
LonGLEy’s, 467 Mansion House Chambers, 

20 Bucklersbury, E.C., at rod. per 1000 words, 

receive carbon copy free. Established 10 years. 














Hotel 








ITMAN’S SHORTHAND. New Method of 
Postal Tuition under Britain’s highest honours- 
man. Th and oe Remarkable re- 
sults. Send stamp for klet S. 13.—ALSTON’s 
Cotiecs, Burnley. 





I Ng tA ae. — THE QUEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H, PALMER, 
Proprietor, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY: Planned by the 
late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., C. W. 


Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, M.A. In twelve 
volumes. 
Volume IX Volume IX. of this History is now ready. The period with 
which it is concerned is indicated by its title NAPOLEON. 
Napoleon The writers are Georges Pariset, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Nancy (who writes on the Consulate and on 
now ready France under the Empire) ; T. A. Walker, Fellow and Tutor of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; H. W. Wilson; Anton Guilland, 
Professor of History at Zurich (on the Pacification of Europe, 
1799-1802, and on France and her Tributaries, r801-3); H A. L. 
Fisher, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford; L.G. Wickham- 
Royal 8vo Legg, Lecturer in Historv at the same College ; Colonel E. M. 
16s. net Lloyd, late R.E.; J. Holland Rose; Major-General August 


Keim, of the German Army (on the War of 1809); C. W. Oman, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford ; Eugen Stschepkin, Professor of Universal History in the 
Imperial University of Odessa (on Russia under Alexander I. 
and the Invasion of 1812); Julius von Pflugk-Harttung, 
formerly Professor of History in the University of Basel (on the 
War of Liberation, 1813-4); A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; G. P. Gooch, M.P.; W. H. Hutton, Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford; and H. E. Egerton, Beit 
Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxfoid. 

It will beremembered that, for convenience, the twelve 
volumes of the History are issued in two series; the one begin- 
ing with Volume I and the other with Volume II. Under this 
arrangement five volumes have already appeared : viz. I—7he 
Renaissance, 1—The Reformation, 1—The Wars of Religion, 
VII—The United States, and VilII—The French Revolution. 
Volume IX, Napoleon, now appearing, completes half the 
publication. 

The price of each volume is 16s. net, but subscrptions of 
£7 10s. net are still received for the complete work in twelve 
volumes. Subscriptions maybe paid either at once in full, or 
half now (for the six volumes ready) and the balance in instal- 
ments oi 12s. 6d. on the publication of each of the six remaining 
volumes. Additional subscribers should send in their names at 
once, through any bookseller, 


Earlier volume 


Subscription price 


CEORCE CRABBE: POEMS. Edited by A. W. Ward, 
Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. Volumes I. and Il. 


This edition which includes a number of poems not hitherto 
Crown 8vo, identified or till now unpublished will be completed in 
4s. 6d. net three volumes. 
; “ Here, at last, then, isthe edition of Crabbe.” —Acapemy 
each vol. “‘ The most complete and reliable text of Crabbe.” —Scotsman 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. Complete Plays and 
Poems. Edited by Arnold Clover, M.A., & A. R. Waller, M.A. 


The text of this edition of! Beaumont and Fletcher, reprinted 


Crown 8vo, from the folio of 1679 with a record of all earlier variant read- 
4s. 6d. net ings, will be completed in ten volumes. It is intended to follow 
each vol the ten volumes of text with an eleventh containing explanatory 
7 notes, a glossary, and other material of use both to the student 
and the general reader, 
To subsoribers, Subscribers‘for complete sets of the edtion are entitled to pur- 
40. net chase copies at the reduced rate of 4s. net per volume. , 


Vol. I. Containing the Maids Tragedy, Philaster, A King and no 
King, The Scornful Lady, and The Custom of the Country 


Vol. Il. Containing the Elder Brother, The Spanish Curate, Wit 
without Money, Beggars Bush, The Humourous Lieutenant, and 
The Faithful Shepherdess 


Vol. Ill. Containing the Mad Lover, The Loyal Subject, Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife, The Laws of Candy, the False One, and The 
Little French Lawyer. 


“Une cuvre solide et qui rendra les plus grands services.” 
: REVUE GERMANIQUE 
“ Pre-eminently, then, this new edition . . . is an edition for 


scholars.” —ATHEN2UM 


“* {m the full sense, then, the edition is critical and: adequate.» 
NOTES AMD QUERIEs 
} i‘ An ideal Beaumont and Fletcher.”—Scorsman } ‘ 





G. F. CLAY 
MANAGER 


reve tane CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL 


FENWICK'S CAREER 


READY ON THE 3rd OF MAY 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


Westmoreland, London, and Paris, the art-world of 
thirty years ago, and the rise and decline of a painter, 
form the subject of ** Fenwick’s Career.”’ A local patron 
enables Fenwick to leave wife and child in Westmore- 
land, while he makes his génius known in the greet 
world. A tempo- rary deception, 
in order to con- ciliate his first 








London patron, With lands him in a 
stiuation which f recalis the deli- 
berate desertion Illustrations of his simple 
wife by George BY Komney, artist 
and Westmore- land man also. 
But Fenwick, in ALBERT the hour of 
success and avowal, is vre- 


of natural jea- 
and child, whom 
denied; and 
his best impulse 
tions to his new 


nounced in a fit 
lousy by wife 
he has virtually 
with the loss of 
his inward rela- 
world, and his - S ee. . d Ba - . 
Egeria row ‘ 

Solem At the end, however, he finds his wife again, her 
strength spent with jealous toil for her child; and the 
mists are dispelled in reconciliation and hope. 


An Edition de Luxe in 2 vols, price 2ts. net, limited to 250 copies, 
will be ready immediately. Particulars on application. 


FROM A GOLLEGE WINDOW 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [On May 3 


iF YOUTH BUT KNEW 6s. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
With 20 Illustrations by LancgLot SpErep. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


: i tset. It 
na&uM.—* The atmos phere clothes this story as a garment from the very ou 
me-1- - romantic, it continues in the true vein of romance, and ends sweetly on a proper 

romantic note to the accompaniment of Geiger Hans’s fiddle, 
6s. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 
By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 
Trautu.— Anybody with a taste for witty, ingenious, whimsical, and diverting stories will 
devour this dish of ‘salted almonds’ at a sitting without experiencing any other feeling 
one of perfect enjoyment.” 
THE POISON OF TONGUES. 6s. 
By M. E. CARR. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
pu.—*‘ The charm of Miss Carr‘s novel lies very largely in the excellent 
my its presentation. in the admirable way in which the characters are at once 
individualised and consistently developed, and the interest in them maintained to the close. 


A SUMMER RIDE THROUGH 
By JANE E. DUNCAN. WESTERN TIBET. 


With 93 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 148, net. 
ScotsMAN.—"‘ An animated and extremely interesting narrative of travel.” 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT SO. By A. C. CURTIS. 


oured Frontispiece, 16 Half-tone Illustrations, and several Plans, 
em ‘onal demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


i j i i have 
u.—“ Despite the many books on the subject already in existence, we have 
no Ra er Sng enn in pos seer] to this one the familiar formula that it supplies a felt want. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE 
With a Frontispiece. CONFESSIONS OF AN OPTIMIST. 10s. Gd. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


.—“ The author has written an autobiography without any incident at all, ye 
a sever Gan", and whose effect upon the reader is simply that of happy 


dis:raction.” 


Lonpon; SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 WaTERLOO Prac, S.W. 


STERNER 


Crown 8vo, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THE honours of this week have been pretty evenly divided 
between Shakespeare and Miss Ellen Terry. To read the 
language used by some part of the Press, it would be diffi- 
cult to know which was the greater—the poet, or the lady 
who has charmingly interpreted some of his creations. 
But we cannot grudge to an actress—least of all to Miss 
Terry—the slightest grain of the hail-storm of ‘‘ consum- 
mates,” “superbs,” “ exquisites,” ‘‘utterlys’’ and “‘per- 
fects” that self-advertisement and sincere admiration in 
their respective proportions have set rattling about her 
ears during the past few weeks. We sincerely pity the 
people to come, who have nothing but the portraits, the 
legends, and the journalists’ superlatives to go to for a 
knowledge of Ellen Terry, just as we pity ourselves for 
knowing no more of Clive or Oldfield or Siddons, than 
can be learned by the same rather dreary means. 


At His Majesty’s Theatre Mr. Tree has been having a 
week—and a hard week—of Shakespeare; at Stratford 
Mr. F. R. Benson is holding his uswal festival, and there 
have been the usual speeches, sermons and so forth (and, 
we may add, the usual bitter cold); the British Empire 
Shakespeare League and other educational bodies are busy, 
and we have all been turning our eyes back to the great 
figure who stands as the very voice of England at one of 
her greatest moments. Certain Shakespeare enthusiasms 
there are which strike us as odd. In the New Shake- 
speareana, for instance, conducted by the Shakespeare 
Society of New York, we find it announced that the society 
intends to publish in nine volumes the text of the 1623 folio 
on one page, and on the opposite page the text of each 
play as altered by the Restoration dramatists. Nine 
volumes full (or half-full) of the ineptitudes or vulgarities 
of D’Avenant, Otway, Tate and the rest! All for Love 
can be bought cheap, and what more can any one want ? 


One or two contributions to our collection of authors’ 
mistakes were to be found in our columns last week, and 
The Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette gives us 
another, which “the watchful publisher” (rara avis in 
terris !} “‘ strangled at birth.” It is as follows: “‘In Mr. 
Downey’s collection of Lever’s letters, just published, we 
find John Blackwood pointing out such a blunder in the 
manuscript of ‘Tony Butler.’ Lever had described a 
garden scene between Tony and Alice on a fine summer 
night, whereas when Tony started in the morning in the 
cold and snow for Burnside it was clearly winter. In 
reply, the novelist confessed that he was unable to suggest 
how the night was so fine for Alice, and the morning so 
severe for Tony.” ‘‘Unable” here probably means “ un- 
willing to take the trouble.” The reason is clear enough. 
If a novelist has any imagination at all, he has enough to 
control the weather, and he needs to keep a very sharp 
look out, if he is not going to contradict himself about the 
season and the sky when his mood changes. For, after all, 





it is the mood that affects the weather quite as much 4s 
the weather affects the mood. A gleam of sunshine in 
December has set us all but dancing down the street ; and 
on a perfect June day we have hunched our shoulders, 
and cursed the unseasonable cold. 


A correspondent, H. D. B., writes to us, meanwhile, 
with reference to the letter of W.P., which appeared in 
our last issue, touching Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ mistake”’ in 
making the sun set in the ocean on the east coast of 
Scotland. H.D.B. is “ not prepared to say that W. P. is 
wrong,” because he does not know the spot described ; 
but he points out that at Cromer, on the east coast of 
England, the sun may be seen both to rise and to set over 
the sea. H.D.B. is perfectly right, as all visitors to 
Cromer will know: the sun, of course, does not rise all the 
year round exactly E. nor set exactly W. The point 
rather is : was Sir Walter, that “ idle child,” properly aware 
of his facts when he wrote the passage, or was it merely 
that he happened to want a sunset for the purposes of the 
scene, and put it in without due thought? At any rate, 
he would not have been guilty of an error which we dis- 
covered some years ago in a manuscript novel submitted 
to us for an opinion. There, the very first sentence of the 
very first chapter led off with the setting sun shining 
through the east window of a church. 





A very interesting letter from Burns to Mrs. Dunlop was 
sold at Christie’s on Wednesday. It contains the whole of 
“Tam Glen” and another poem; and goes on fo talk, 
among other things, of politics. Here is a splendid pas- 
sage from it. “I, too, Madam, am just now Revolution- 
mad, but it is not the tarantula-frenzy of insulting 
Whiggism, like an ass’s Colt capering over the generous 
hound breathing his last; mine is the enraged scorpion, 
shut up in a thumb-phial; the indignant groans and blood- 
shot glances of a ruined Right, gagged on the pillory of 
Derision to gratify the idiot insolence of . . .” The letter 
was bought by Mr. Quaritch, 


The Report of the National Art Collections Fund is 
fully examined in another part of this issue; but we may 
be permitted to call attention to a very able and lucid 
article in Thursday’s Times on the problem before the 
nation in general and the Fund in particular. That 
article pours proper scorn on those who “ babble” about 
“ artificially inflated” prices, and “‘seem to think that the 
value of a picture in the market can be fixed by their 
own arbitrary and petsonal estimate of its artistic quality.” 
It then proceeds to examine the various proposals for 
saving for the nation the treasures of art in private hands 
put forward by Professor Holmes, Mr. MacColl and others, 
and comes to the very sane conclusion that the best way 
of all is for individual lovers of art to become members 
of the National Art Collections Fund and subscribe. 


The Princess Royal has consented to become patroness 
of a performance of Mr, Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon 
which is being organised, with the author’s permission, by 
Miss Elsie Fogerty for the benefit of the fund being raised 
to procure a new site and building for Bedford College for 
Women, University of London, York Place, London, W. 
The following have also promised their patronage to the 
performance : The Duchesses of Marlborough, Sutherland, 
and Hamilton, Lady Leila Egerton, Ellen Countess of 
Desart, Susan Countess of Malmesbury, the Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton, the Head Master of Eton, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Lyttelton, Lord Avebury, the Right Hon. 
Arthur and Mrs. Acland, Sir Edward H. Busk, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London, Sir Arthur 
Riicker, Principal of the University of London, and Lady 
Riicker, Dr. Churton Collins, Canon Barnett, the Rev. 
Rassell Wakefield, and others. The performance will 
take place on Monday, June I1, at 3 P.M., at the Scala 
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Theatre, Charlotte Street, Tottenham Court Road. This, - 
we believe, will be the first time that Mr. Swinburne’s : 


tragedy has been publicly performed in England. 


Millet’s picture, The Man with the Hoe, lost in the San 
Francisco disaster, gave its idea and title to a poem by 
Mr. Edwin Markham, which appeared early in 1899 in the 
Examiner of San Francisco. Later in that year the poem 
gave its title to Mr. Markham’s first volume of verse— 
dated from Oakland, California, and dedicated “‘ to Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, first to hail and caution me,” From 
** The Man with the Hoe,” which, though it made a consider- 
able impression seven years ago on both sides of the 
— is now practically forgotten, we may quote a few 
ines : 





Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world, 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this Man ? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world ? 
How will it be, with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


The frequent allusion to Santa Rosa in the telegraphic 
news of the week from California may have recalled to 
some readers that it was in the neighbourhood of that 
town, a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Thomas Luke Harris 
established the community known as the Brotherhood of 
the New Life. The place was known as Fountain Grove, 
and there, for a considerable period, Harris exercised his 
“primacy.” Some of his books, notably “The New 
Republic,” were printed at the press he set up. Now, at 
Fountain Grove, it will be remembered, Laurence Oliphant 
was for a time a resident. For some years past Mr. T. L. 
Harris, now in his eighty-fourth year—he visited England 
four years ago—has been resident in New York, and it is 
long since his community was dispersed. 


Mr. T. Aldred (Southwark) opened the April meeting of 
the Library Association, which took place at the London 
School of Economics on the 23rd inst., with a paper on 
Stocktaking. Stocktaking from the earliest times was 
discussed and the catalogues of the Alexandrian library 
were quoted. The chief point, however, was the question 
of closing for the purpose. From the point of view of the 
borrower there is no doubt that closing for periods varying 
from three days to a month is to be deprecated, as it 
causes a great deal of inconvenience. An aspect of the 
subject which did not receive the attention it deserved is 
that of the continuity of the “‘reading habit.” During 
these periodical stocktakings when the library is closed, 
many of the borrowers who are then deprived of their 
usual books lose some of the desire to read, and it sometimes 
happens that they do not trouble to resume that “habit.” 
It is worth notice in this respect that ‘‘The Times Book 
Club” while removing to their new premises issued a 
double number of volumes to each subscriber. 


The chief paper of the evening was on “‘ Public Libraries 
and Public Opinion,’’ written by Mr. J. Hutt, M.A: 
(Lyceum Library, Liverpool), and read by Mr. Purnell. 
From the article in Household Words of 1851, possibly 
written by Charles Dickens, who was present at the 
opening of the Manchester Library in the following year, 
the attitude of the press was traced to the present time. 
Chambers’s Journal has always taken an interest in the 
subject; in 1875 and again in 1900 articles appeared 
there. But the criticism is always adverse. Even “A 
Working Woman,” the author of the articles which 
appeared in 1900, while admitting the value of the public 





library to herself, complained that the working classes 
have no love for reading, and that libraries do not supply 
stimulating reading. Among recent attacks which were 
also described as uninformed and misleading were men- 
tioned those in the Nineteenth Century and the Westminster 
Review. In the latter the time-worn “fiction bogey” 
was again raised, to be “laid” in the Library World. 


The ideal of the public library was laid down as 
“ general culture.”’ And it will not be until the genera- 
tion now at school has grown up that the result of the 
present activity of public libraries will be evident. (A 
** fiction censorial committee ” was suggested in the paper. 
This raises a subject of great interest and importance, and 
one which we hope to refer to in a future issue.) The 
broad democratic basis of the foundation of the public 
library was described as the chief cause of this jealous 
criticism (Mr. J. D. Brown, Islington). And although the 
public library was no doubt originally intended for the 
poorer classes, economic conditions have so changed that 
it is a false idea at the present time (Mr. E. A. Baker, 


M.A., Woolwich). 





It is impossible to give in a small space any idea of the 
treasures that are to come under the hammer at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on Monday next and the three following days, 
when the libraries of the Rev. the Hon. Stephen Lawley, 
Mr. Arthur Ram, Mr. G. P. Wall, Captain Butts, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Skeffington Smyth are to be sold. 
Mr. Ram’s books include first editions of ‘‘ Jack Shep- 
pard,” Campbell’s Poems, several of Dickens’s novels, and 
several of Jesse’s series of Memoirs, besides a number of 
other books of value, especially in the department of 
biography and memoirs. The Lawley library is strongest 
in modern literature. There are three or four first editions 
of Matthew Arnold, including ‘“‘ The Strayed Reveller,” 
a first edition of the Bon Gaultier Ballads; and of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth’s “‘ Lyrical Ballads.” Then 
there is the very rare first edition of Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s ‘‘ Poems” (1851), and of Stevenson’s “ Inland 
Voyage,” while the Tennyson first editions include the 
1842, two volume Collected Poems: ‘‘In Memoriam ” ; 
‘‘The Princess,” “‘Maud,” and the “‘Idylls,” and the 
Wordsworths, the ‘“‘ Lyrical Ballads” (1800) vol. ii., the 
“Prelude,” and the “ Excursion.” White’s ‘‘Selborne,” 
and some Drydens and Waltons are among other in- 
teresting first editions. 


In * The Salterns”’ Library we find the exceedingly rare 
first edition of Blake’s ‘“ Poetical Sketches,” besides 
Rossetti’s Poems; a Kelmscott ‘‘Chaucer,” uncut, as 
issued, and a good number of specimens of the work of 
the Ashendene, Doves and other presses. Among other 
first editions are a number of Ainsworths, “‘ Pickwick,” 
and several other Dickenses, Sheridan’s Critic, Lamb’s 
“‘ Last Essays of Elia,’’ and a number of works by William 
Combe, Lever, Pierce Egan, and R. S. Surtees. As 
“The property of a gentleman deceased” is entered tie 
excessively rare first edition of Cervantes’s ‘‘ Novelas 
Exemplares” (Madrid, 1613). Among Mrs. Skeffington 
Smyth’s books we find first editions of ‘‘Camilla,” of 
Goldsmith’s ‘“‘ Experimental Philosophy,” Hazlitt’s “‘ View 
of the English Stage,” and Byron’s “‘ Hebrew Melodies,” 
** Prisoner of Chillon,” ‘‘ Marino Faliero,” and “‘ Sardana- 
palus.” The four days’ sale has also many very interesting 
early printed books, and illuminated manuscripts. 


On Monday, April 30, Messrs. Puttick and Simpson will 
sell an important collection of early printed books and 
rare first editions. Amongst the first editions are Gold- 
smith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield” and “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” Aleyn’s “ Historie of that Wise and Fortunate 
Prince, Henri of that Name the Seventh” (1638), Braith- 
wait’s ‘“‘Times Curtaine Drawne” (1621), Cartwright’s 
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“‘The Preacher’s Travels” (1611), and John Donne’s 
‘**Death’s Duell or Consolation to the Soul against the 
Dying Life and Living Death of the Body.” 


The Portico Library, of Manchester, from the librarian 
of which we publish a letter in this issue, is a venerable 
institution—for a Manchester institution—having been 
founded as long ago as 1806. It is particularly strong in 
historical and antiquarian books, among its treasures being 
Gau’s “‘ Antiquités de la Nubie,” and the great Napoleonic 
“* Description de Egypt,” with its two volumes of text 
and twelve of plates. It owns also a first edition of 
“‘ Tim Bobbin,” a very rare book which even the British 
Museum lacks. The library is now to be rebuilt. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Society of Arts.—Arrangements for week ending May 5, 1906. 
Monday, April 30, at 8 p.m. Cantor Lectures: “ Ivory in Commerce 
and in the Arts,’’ by Alfred Maskell, F.S.A. Three lectures. 
Lecture II.—Early Christian and early Byzantine ivory sculpture— 
Uncertainity of the origin and dating of certain type pieces—Examina- 
tion of the methods of recent German commentators—Examples 
considered (amongst others): British Museum Passion Plaques; 
Munich and Liverpool ‘‘ Ascensions " ; B.M. Pyx or vase with cover ; 
B.M. archangel; Ravenna chair; Carrand diptych; Lorsch book- 
covers; Brescia casket ; Bodleian bookcover ; South Kensington bone 
plague with ‘‘Magi’’; Alcester tan; and others—An attempt to 
throw light on some obscurities and difficulties from a different point 
of view from that usually accepted. (Illustrated by lantern slides and 
casts.) Tuesday, May 1, at 4.30 p.m. Colonial Section: “ Social 
Conditions in Australia,” by the Hon. J. G. Jenkins, Agent-General 
for South Australia. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart, G.C.M.G., 
late Governor of South Australia, will preside. Wednesday, May 2, 
at 8 p.m. Ordinary meeting: ‘‘ Submarine Signalling,” by J. B. 
Millet. Sir William White, K.C.B., F.R.S., will preside. 

University College, London. (University of _y @ ys 
Memorial Lectures, 1906. A course of lectures will be delivered by 
Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed on ‘ The Application of the principle of 
Margins to the problems of wage-earning, unemployment, foreign 
trade and finance.” On Mondays, at 6 P.M., beginning on Monday, 
May 7, 1906. A course of public lectures on Polish Literature : 
Slowacki's ‘‘ King Spirit,” a Messianic Poem, will be delivered by 
Dr. W. Lutoslawski, on Mondays, at 5.30 P.M., beginning on Monday, 
May 7. Comparative Law. Professor Sir John Macdonell (Quain 
Professor of Comparative Law) will deliver a course of lectures on 
Tuesdays, at 5 P.M., beginning on Tuesday, May 22, 1906, on Modern 
Labour Legislation. To be followed by a course of lectures on Inter- 
national Law. The Professor’s prizes of {15 and {5 respectively will 
be given for the best Essays, showing sufficient merit, on: ‘‘ The 
rights of belligerents and neutrals as to submarine cables, wireless 
telegraphy, and the intercepting of information in time of war.” 
Candidates must have attended at least two-thirds of the lectures for 
the whole session, and have worked to the satisfaction of the 
Professor. Essays must reach the Secretary of the College on or 
before Monday, June 18. Two public lectures on “ The Assyro- 
Babylonian Antiquities in the British Museum,” will be delivered by 
Dr. T. G. Pinches on Tuesdays, May 24 and 31 at 4.30 P.M., in the 
Botanical Theatre. All these lectures will be open to the public with- 
out fee or ticket. 

Royal Geographical Society.—Evening meeting, Monday, May 7, 
1906, at 8.30 P.M. At the Theatre, Burlington Gardens, W. Paper to 
be read: *‘From the Victoria Nyanza to Kilimanjaro,’ by Colonel 
G. E. Smith, R.E. The Right Hon. Sir George T. Goldie, President, 
in the chair. 

Linnean Society of London.—The next general meeting will be 
held on Thursday, May 3, 1906, at 8 p.m. The discussion on the 
‘‘Origin of Gymnosperms,’’ adjourned from March 15, will be 
resumed by Dr. D. H. Scott, F.R.S., Sec.L.S. A ballot will be 
taken in respect of Mr. Dhirendra Lal Day, M.A., B.Sc., and Colonel 
John William Yerbury, late R.A. 

Grafton Galleries.—Tuesday, May 2. Private view of the German 
Exhibition of painting, including the works of H. von Bartels, Benno 
Becker, Cairati, W. von Diez, Raoul Frank, O. von Fader du Faur, 
F. von Defregger, Freiherr von Habermann, Otto Hierl-Deroneo, 
Albert von Keller, Aug. von Kaulbach, Hermann Kaulbach, Angelo 
Jank, Julius Exter, Franz von Leubach, Carl Marr, Gabriel Max, Leo 
Samberger, Raffael Schuster-Woldan, Carl Seiler, Toni Stadler, 
Franz Stuck, Fritz von Uhde, Lud. Willroider, Ernst Zimmermann, 
Heinrich Ziigel and others. 

Eolian Hall.—Tuesday, May 1, at9P.m. Bach Concert in aid of the 
fund for the purchase of Bach’s house at Eisenach and the endow- 
ment of a Bach Museum. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, Leicester Square. — Monday, 
April 30, at 1.10 p.m. Sale of early printed books and rare first 
editions including a selection from the Library of a Collector 
consigned from abroad. 

Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge.—April 30-May 3 inclu- 


sive. Sale of the libraries of the Rev. the Hon. Stephen W. Lawley, 


Mr. Arthur Ram, Mr. G. P. Wall, the Hon. Mrs. Skeffiington-Smyth 
and ‘‘ The Salterns,” Parkstone, Dorset. 





LITERATURE 


ENGLISH MYSTICISM 
Studies of English Mystics. By W. R. Ince, D.D. 


6s. net.) 


(Murray, 


TEMPERATENESS is the note of the English mind. In 
matters of practice it aims at compromise: in matters of 
imagination it affects the material sublime. It keeps, in 
every field of thought, to the middle way. Inthe genius 
for pure speculation it is excelled by the Teutonic mind, 
and in the genius for logical systematisation it is sur- 
passed by the French mind: but, possessing somewhat of 
the imaginative power of the northern races and some- 
what of the practical power of the southern races, it com- 
bines these in an unrivalled genius for invention. In 
poetry and politics, in science and industry, and in some 
branches of art and philosophy, the English mind has 
been singularly creative. In the matter of religion, how- 
ever, it does not seem to have exercised, as yet, any 
supreme and permanent influence on the rest of the world. 
This is partly due to its aversion from extremes. As it pro- 
ceeds by the way of assimilation rather than by the way 
of rejection it works slowly towards a definite position. 
The Latia school of tradition has elaborated a compact 
body of doctrines; the Teutonic school of rationalism has 
developed a frame of mind; the English school of experi- 
ence is still seeking for the middle way. Dr. Inge, for 
instance, holds that neither Roman Catholicism nor Pro- 
testantism possesses enough of the truth to satisfy the 
religious needs of the day, and that the special work 
assigned to the English Church is the development of a 
Johannine Christianity : 

Thousands are craving for a basis of belief which shall rest, not on 
tradition or authority or historical evidence, but on the ascertainable 
facts of human experience. And the mystics, it has been truly said, 
are the only thorough-going empiricists. . . It is to the study of 
religious experience that faith must look for the reinforcement 
which it needs against its many enemies. The religions of authority 
are tottering to their fall; but the religion of the Spirit is still near 
the beginning of [its] triumphant course. 


It is sometimes said that the English are averse from 
mysticism. But there is no race in which there is a richer 
vein of idealism, a deeper sense of the mystery of life. 
The mystical literature of England is, indeed, as impor- 
tant as that of Germany or Spain. By keeping to the mean 
between speculative pantheism and devotional extrava- 
gance, English mysticism has acquired in the modern era 
a distinct and original character. In the spirit of reason- 
ableness in which they write, the best English mystics of 
all ages resemble one another. The note of temperateness 
persists amid the vicissitudes of creed. This is seen very 
clearly in the works of the writers that form the subject of 
Dr. Inge’s suggestive studies. Lady Julian, an anchoress 
of Norwich, and Walter Hylton, Canon of Thurgarton, re- 
present the mystical side of that English renaissance of the 
fourteenth century which is illustrated by Langland, 
Wiclif and Chaucer; William Law is the greatest English 
mystical divine of the age of Pope and Addison; Words- 
worth is the poet of the philosophical mysticism of the 
Romantic period. Dr. Inge also includes Robert Brown- 
ing as a representative English mystic, but we scarcely 
believe that the author of “La Saisiaz’”’ can be ranked 
among the seers of the divine vision. Valuable and illu- 
minating as the ‘‘ Studies of English Mystics ”’ is, we think 
that there would have been an historical and a more 
interesting connection between the different lectures had 
the space occupied by the trite discussion of the didactic 
element in Browning’s poetry been devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the rational mysticism of the Cambridge Platonists 
of the seventeenth century. These men are writers of 
far more importance than the English medieval mystics. 
Lady Julian is an author of fine charm, and Walter 
Hylton is an author of agreeable distinction; but their 
charm and their distinction are a matter of style that 
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veils their want of profundity in the matter of thought. 
They reflect faintly a few of the ideas of the great Con- 
tinental mystics of the fourteenth century. Their ortho- 
doxy was, no doubt, a supreme merit in the age of 
Wiclif; but what one prizes most at the present day in 
a mystic is the insight into the fundamental problems of 
religion. This one finds in the Cambridge Platonists. 
The genius of the English race was not fully displayed 
until the latter part of the sixteenth century. In the 
space of a few years it built up a great literature, and 
then, wearying of the pageantry of an existence woven of 
“‘such stuff as dreams are made on,” it turned with 
undiminished energy to the spiritual realities of life. 
Shakespeare was succeeded by Milton, and Bacon by the 
Cambridge Platonists. 

Whichcote and his circle were the founders of the first 
authentic school of mysticism in England. To thesobriety 
of manner of the medieval English writers they united a 
remarkable originality of conception. ‘‘That is not 
revealed which is not intelligible.’ This was the leading 
principle of the Cambridge Platonists, and they anticipated 
the method of Hegel in making mysticism a matter of 
rational exposition. A mystic cannot, by reason simply of 
his special gift of insight into the divine nature of things, 
claim any authority over the minds of other men. It is 
this arrogant assumption of superiority which has ever 
ténded to reduce mysticism into an ineffectual element in 
the general life of the world. The mystic’s vision of all 
things in God must remain for other men a mere dream 
unless he can ‘“‘unfold its concentrated white light into 
new views of the many forms of nature and human life, 
with all the varied and definite hues and shapes.”’ 


Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben. 


To affect men he must interpret the divine vision in terms 
of reason and experience. This is what the Cambridge 
Platonists essayed todo. Their system of philosophy has 
not endured entirely, but the frame of mind of which it 
was the expression has persisted and preserved from mere 
irrationalism and extravagance the best of the later 
English mystics. 

Among these Wordsworth is supreme. Jelaleddin, a 
Persian writer of the thirteenth century, is sometimes said 
to be the greatest mystical poet of anyage. We have read 
only a translation of his works, and cannot therefore 
appreciate his literary merit; but it seems to us that, as a 
mystical philosopher, he is surpassed by the author of 
“The Prelude” and “* The Excursion.” The English poet 
keeps to the facts of actual experience, and, without the 
adventitious pomp of luxuriant imagery and fanciful 
symbolism, he invests these facts with a glorious signifi- 
cance. To him the infinite is the finite seen sub specie 
@ternitatis. The art with which he registers, not only those 
moods of ecstasy felt 

When the light of sense 


Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, 


but the moods of common life, and the insight with which 
he traces the development of the higher states of soul and 
their connection with the lower, are an initiation into a 
practical mysticism of a high order. In matter he is the 
profoundest of poets, and in manner the simplest. From 
writers of the Oriental school, such as Emerson, from 
writers of the Teutonic school, such as Blake, and from 
writers of the Spanish school, such as Coventry Patmore, 
he is nobly distinguished by a spirit of awe and deep 
reverence that withholds him from vain and unseemly 
fantasticalness. 

Growth is the sign of life. If English religion develops 
on the lines of English mysticism, it will be moulded by 
grave experience and temperate thought. Christianity, 
the Cambridge Platonists held, is not a divine science, but 
a divine life. It is a temper of mind, of which dogmas are 
merely symbolical expressions that change with the 
change of circumstances. It is as fluid a thing as life 
itself. Whenever it tends to harden into a set of rigid 





doctrines and unchanging rites, and ceases to adapt itself 
to the religious needs of the age, persons with minds of a 
mystical cast withdraw from it, and lose themselves in an 
extravagant and base sort of spiritualism, and persons 
with minds of a worldly cast revert to a mechanical kind 
of Deism, in which there is nothing to stimulate and 
nourish the spiritual side of a man’s nature. Mysticism is 
the vital force of religion. 


BAUDELAIRE 


Poems in Prose from Baudelaire. ‘Translated by Artuur 
Symons. (Elkin Mathews, Is. net.) 

The Poems of Charles Baudelaire. Selected and translated 
from the French with an introduction by F. P. Sturm. 
(Walter Scott, Is.) 


. . . Unhappy master whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster... . 


Tuus Poe, with a sort of uncanny prevision of his disciple, 
whose fate was so much more terrible than his own, and 
through whom, perhaps, he was to come to his own at 
least with those, poets and writers for the most part, for 
whom his own rather obvious melodies are too loud, too 
insistent: who are listening, it may be, for a softer music. 

It is this softer music which Mr. Sturm has tried, really 
for the first time, to translate into English verse with 
much patient labour; not very successfully, perhaps, for 
somehow almost all the emotion, the subtle, shadowy life 
of the original, betrayed into captivity only by cenius, 
seems to have escaped, so that, correct though they be, 
these Flowers of Evil are but artificial flowers after all, 
copied from the real blossoms that opened, it may be, only 
for Baudelaire. 

The principal work of Charles Baudelaire dates from 
1857, and in whatever way we may have come to regard 
him, whether as a classic or as a mere expression of 
decadence, his work has never been much read in England, 
even by writers, and not at all by the English people. 
Yet it is small in amount, very perfect in accomplishment, 
almost always faultless, and often exquisite. It is his 
most exquisite work that one of our own poets has cared 
to translate ; for, while certainly “‘ Les Fleurs du Mal” are 
the most famous of Baudelaire’s works—given to the world 
as they were by the Revue des Deux Mondes, and advertised 
by a police prosecution, which serves to remind us what 
strange folk our fathers were—it is to the “Petits 
Poémes en Prose” that we return again and again, 
finding there something more of the muance which Verlaine 
has told us is absolutely necessary to Poetry and some- 
thing less of the couleur that he condemns, than in “ Les 
Fleurs du Mal.” 

Mr. Henry James, writing of “French Poets and 
Novelists,” has been curiously unfortunate in his estimate 
of Baudelaire ; indeed, so eager is he to condemn him, that 
he might be mistaken for one of those policemen who, no 
doubt, were appalled at the wickedness of ‘‘ Les Fleurs du 
Mal,” as they declaimed the verse from either side »f the 
prisoner to the horrified correctional magistrate. ‘* Baude- 
laire,” says he, ‘ was a poet, and for a poet to bea realist 
is of course nonsense’’; and again: “To deny the rele- 
vancy of the subject-matter and the importance of the 
moral quality of a work of art strikes us as, in two words, 
ineffably puerile.” Well, what is the subject-matter of 
Tschaikovsky’s ‘“‘Symphonie Pathétique”: and what is 
its moral quality ? and, again, what is the subject-matter 
of “The Wings of the Dove”? It was not of such 
‘‘examination-paper questions” that Baudelaire was 
dreaming, but 
of the miracle of a poetic prose, musical without rhythm and 
without rhyme, subtle, and staccato enough to follow the lyric motions 


of the soul, the wavering outlines of meditation, the sudden starts of 
conscience, 


It is just this musical prose, so alert, so self-conscious, 
always aware of itself, that Mr. Symons, with an art beyond 
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praise, has given us in his translations. He has caught 
the very emotion of the original work itself ; a little faint, 
perhaps, a little far away; yet he has sacrificed nothing, 
no single hint or thought or half-word of Baudelaire’s. He 
is absolutely accurate, but his accuracy has not killed the 
emotion ; it is living there in that curiously pallid English, 
which in any other hands would almost certainly have 
been too robust avehicle for the delicate, ambiguous French, 
where words are visions, creating for us worlds we have 
never seen, thoughts that overwhelm us and remain with 
us for days, moods that we are subject to, that have in 
them all the terror of experience, the agony of regret. 
The “ Petits Poémes en Prose” are the work of a man 
who is in prison, whose intellect is dying of horror, whose 
soul is trembling with disgust. He is like a priest who 
celebrates an endless Mass before a Deity in whom he does 
not believe ; and for him honey is a poison that has lost 
its savour and the salt of our tears is too sweet. For him 
the visible world has never existed: it is only in his own 
soul that he finds any reality—his own soul terrified and 
disgusted at the aspect of the world, at the dreams of men, 
that interpose themselves between him and the sun. 
Thus, when asked what he loves best, it is only after many 
++ papas that he decides it is the clouds that delight 
im : 


The clouds which pass—over there—the marvellous clouds, 


And he insists upon nothing but the mood, and thus as 
an artist he is always true to himself; he will never 
excuse himself from perfection, and, small though his work 
1S In quantity, it is a monument. We see him at last 
robbed of everything, the tortured nerves that have driven 
him mad still impotently twitching, a dead man, though 
his eyes are still alive, long before he really died. And it 
is this man, a decadent, an zsthete, who, atheist though 
ie be, in some not inconsiderable way is the founder of 
the modern symbolist school, which has already learned to 
i00k beyond him to those mystics who fled from the 
tyranny of the appearance into the profound reality which 
is God. All his life Baudelaire may be said to have sought 
in the dust and dirt for the lilies of the love of God, lilies 
that in his writings festered and smelt far worse than weeds 
that in our spring shall tower again spotless into the 
infinite pure sky. For, as we have been reminded: “ We 
also are ancestors and stand in the sunshine of to- 
morrow.” 


MR. STURGE MOORE’S POEMS 


Poems by T. Sturge Moore. Collected 
(Duckworth, 6s. net.) 


THE author presents this book in a somewhat whimsical, 
or, at any rate, unusual form. Six little sheaves of poetry, 
each separately numbered for paging, are combined into 
one ; each sheaf has a separate dedication ; some sheaves— 
e.g., the first two and the fourth—consist of a single 
poem each; the others contain little groups of shorter 
poems; the bulk of the volume is classical, but lyrics of 
to-day or to-morrow are interspersed; the lament over 
Saul and Jonathan reappears in language mainly Biblical, 
but in broken and irregular rhymes: the least poetical 
poem in the whole book, a grim but dull dirge over Don 
Juan, stands side by side with one of the finest, that on 
Titian’s ‘‘ Bacchanal”’ in the Prado Gallery at Madrid. A 
corresponding caprice is apt to mar the rhyme—e.g., in 
“Pan” (p. 21), “live’”’ and “with” stand for rhymes, as, 
in “A lament for Orpheus” (p. 18), do “‘ever’’ and 
“ together,” and, in “ A Grecian Amphora”’ (p. 17), ‘“‘ many 
astory” and “live in story.” The form “glid,” for 
“glided,” appears more than once; it is preferable to 
Mrs. Browning’s terrible ‘‘glode,”’ and logically may be 
defended by th» analogy of “slid” and “‘chid;” but the 
sense of poetry suffers by the intrusion of oddities, and 
the ear protests against (p. 24, ‘‘ The Centaur’s Booty ’’) 


Hug thy wisdom, but hark; the child is here— 


in one volume: 





in a passage of blank ‘verse: in “To Leda” (p. 11), the 
burning of Troy is strangely described as 


Those shrich-pulsed towers that flamed. 


In a word, the author has a leaning towards gucerness 
in thought and expression, which jars uopn the reader. 
Beneath this rather irritating imperfection, there lies a 
vein of genuine poetic feeling, rising at times to real 
beauty and power. The pathetic half-human centaurs, 
Pholus and Medon, and their delight in the little human 
child whom Medon has carried away to their mountain 
solitude, are beautifully depicted : so is Pholus’s memory 
of a still older centaur who loved anymph: 
’ She was not as a woman who grows old, 

Loses her charm and frees those whom she snared: 

Nay, till he died her beauty held him fast; 

No joy he knew, no change, but, in a trance 


He gazed upon her snowy languid form, 
And sought he knew not what within her eyes, 


MEDON 
I thought of him; for thou, long years ago, 
Hadst spoken sadly of his wasted life, 
And how his death was like a blasted tree’s 
Ragged with dead moss, whitened with crumbling tinder, 
Gnarled, writhen, old, patient and desolate. 
For she, she left him as the white owl quits 
The old stump ere it falls ; she left him young, 
Dreamy and calm as she had been before 
He found her like a sleeping water there, 
A mirror visited by all the stars 
And which at noon-day seems a golden shield 
Dropped by a Titan mid the rocks he hurled. 


The very best of our poets might, we think, have been 
glad to have written these last four lines! 

Not less fine is the passage in “The Rout of the 
Amazons”’ (pp. 27-9), where the Faun describes the dead 
Amazon, and the mystical music of the approach of 
Artemis and her train. 

Mutely I prayed 
That she to joy might even yet return, 
Then looked and saw the stars shine through the boughs, 
And far away I heard a silver sound. 
At first methought it was the rising moon 
Did make a music pure and clear as dew ; 
But, lo! ‘twas answered from the west, and soon 
Out of the south was gently born again. . .. 


Then, over the plains and hills, the nymphs of Artemis 
sound their sorrowful music over each slain Amazon as 
they come upon her body, and finally, the vision of 
Artemis herself appears : 

I, turning, saw one stand 
With all the dignity and charm of night .. . 
Beside that prostrate sister of like grace. 
Then knelt she and laid both the arms to rest, ; 
Next straightened both the knees, and closed the shift 
Above the breast, ordered the dew-damp hair, 
And kissed the eyelids, having lowered them ; 
Went then and gathered young ferns not far off; 
With these she covered up that lovely corse, 
Then drew a circle round it with an arrow, 
Saying some words of heaven,—some rare spell... 


and then: 


Sounding again that glory on her horn, 
She turned and passed away among the trees, 


Less good than this, yet quite good, are ‘‘ Pan’s Pro- 
phecy,” and “To Leda”: the ‘Lament for Orpheus,”’ 
immediately following the last-named poem, will attract, 
by its pathos, non-Virgilian readers. But scholars, we 
think, will find it an urdue expansion, and to some extent 
a washing-out, of the nobly pathetic close of Virgil’s 
Fourth Georgic: the topic will hardly bear rehandling. 
Of the lesser poems, with the lyric touch upon them, the 
best perhaps, is “ Love’s First Communion” (pp. 21-2 in 
the section named from “ The Gazelles ’’); the last stanza 
has both strength and sweetness : 

Ardent softly-breathing Even, 

What thou whisperest, that is truth ; 
Through and through me throbs belief ; 
By thy star, the first n heaven 
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Hesperus the early bright, 
Tell me, shall Ilove? “For brief, 
Brief thy days!” 


Song there is thus wails on youth, 

‘* For the May time, no time stays,” 
So it says; ; 

Speak then, speak, ere thou be night 
Dread with stars and extreme height. 

The leading defect of the book is the inclination, pro- 
bably unconscious, of the writer to express natural and 
often poetic fancies in an abrupt and eccentric form. But 
his touch on mythological subjects, and especially on half- 
human creatures, such as the Centaurs, the Faun, and 
Pan, would avail to redeem worse faults than eccentricity. 


A BISHOP ON THE CONGO 


Vingt-hut Années au Congo. Lettres de Monseigneur 
Avucovarp, 2 tom. (Paris: Société Francaise d’Imn- 
primerie et de Librairie.) 


WE hear so much nowadays about the Congo from persons 
who either have never been there or who pose as authori- 
ties after a very brief trip through that vast territory, that 
it may not be uninteresting to our readers to call their 
attention to the experiences of a man who has resided in 
Central Africa for almost a whole generation, and who has 
devoted himself untiringly to the amelioration of the 
negro’s lot. There is no one whose name is more honour- 
ably or prominently associated with missionary enterprise 
than Bishop Augouard. His acquaintance with the blacks 
began in 1877, and it has continued down to the present 
day. A Zouave under General Charette in the war of 
1870-71, he has displayed a soidier’s courage in his efforts 
to extend Christianity, civilisation, and, we may add, the 
good name of France in the Congo regions. As a founder 
of missions he probably holds the record. He founded 
those on Stanley Pool and the Kasai, as well as on the 
Ubanghi. He began his African career as the priest at 
Gabon in Dahomey, and he is now Bishop of the whole of 
the French Congo. The story of his work as a missionary 
is told in two hundred and eighty-three letters, written 
chiefly to members of his family and now collected for 
publication. They are full of interest and life, and, 
although they naturally appeal most forcibly to French 
readers, no one who wishes to understand the African 
problem can overlook the information provided by this 
zealous and sympathetic labourer among the heathen 
millions of the French and Belgian Congos. 

When he went out to Africa in 1877, nothing had been 
done to alienate the blacks from their savage practices 
and barbarous cruelty. The whites were indifferent, or at 
the best helpless. e King of Dahomey slaughtered 
three or four thousand innocent victims on his birthday, 
and if he wished to do honour to an European he invited 
him to the spectacle, which the white man was impotent 
to prevent and compelled for his own safety to behold. 
Remonstrance would have meant death. The sacrifices 
of the medicine doctors in the name of Ju Ju or fetich- 
ism were among the daily occurrences that M. Augouard 
recites as the horrors of the period when he first 
arrived in the country. Even after he had been there 
some years and the scene of his labours had been 
changed from Dahomey to the Congo, he wrote that “ the 
practice of cannibalism exists on the Congo in a truly 
horrible degree.’’ In his closing letters he calls atten- 
tion to the marked improvement that has been effected in 
twenty-five years. The slaughterings by decree of kings, 
the sacrifices by order of priests, are ended, and, if canni- 
balism is not, its practice has passed out of the category 
of universal custom into that of a secret and, so far as 
possible, concealed proclivity, of which the black himself 
is either ashamed or under the eye of the Jaw apprehen- 
Sive as to the personal consequences. The Bishop's 
early letters dilate on the heavy and seemingly hopeless 
nature of the task before him, The later letters embody- 
ing the experience of nearly thirty years denote confidence 





and hope in the ultimate regeneration of the blacks. 
Bishop Augouard has indeed only one misgiving. He does 
not conceal his fear that much mischief may be done by 
European visionaries who would treat the black man ex- 
actly as if he were a white man, and who protest through 
ignorance against much that has to be done in weaning 
the negro from his old savage ways, and above all things 
in accustoming him to regular, peaceful work. 

Bishop Augouard, besides being a zealous missionary, 
is a practical man of affairs who has had to cope with 
great difficulties, and has overcome them by his own per- 
sonal efforts as well as example. He has no belief in the 
ideas of arm-chair theorists who call for the creation of 
Utopias, which do not exist even in this ancient centre of 
civilisation called Europe. If the negro is to be raised 
permanently in the scale of humanity it must be done, he 
says, by hard work on the spot, and not by the drafting 
of model constitutions and regulations for his sudden con- 
version into an up-to-date European by his friends and 
admirers here. The motives as well as the knowledge of 
Bishop Augouard in expressing opinions that are asso- 
ciated with practical men of affairs, officials and states- 
men, rather than with missionaries, cannot be suspected, 
although, as he seems himself to be aware, they are likely 
to evoke the clamorous protests of the emotional sympa- 
thisers with our black brethren. 

Bishop Augouard’s correspondence—which is especially 
valuable because it was certainly never intended for 
publication, and his editor gives the assurance that even 
now it has been published without the author’s knowledge 
—contains very many references to the radical difficulty 
and problem in Africa. It is nothing more complicated to 
all seeming than to induce the black man to work as the 
white races have to. Some of the difficulties of the 
question are revealed in the following passage : 


Work! Labour! There is the most important question, to which 
all others are of secondary importance. . . . From the moment of my 
arrival on the Congo, and more especially since my being placed at 
the head of the important Ubanghi vicariat, I have striven to put in 
practice two essentially colonising ideas. They are the spreading of 
the French language, and the creation of native labourers. ... Our 
main object is to teach our pupils a trade so that they may contribute 
later on towards the economic and industrial development of the 
colony. But the task is not easy... . The blacks have no wants, and 
despite their primitive simplicity they fully realise that if the 
whites ask them to work it is only for the purpose of exploiting 
them. 


This subject, especially with regard to the much dis- 
cussed rubber collection, is dealt with in the following 
quotation, which states some of the difficulties well known 
to African administrators in English-speaking as well as 
French-speaking colonies of the dark Continent : 


The want of labour is also a continual source of discussion and d 
content. The natives sell ivory freely enough because they have a 
reserve stock, or because they can get it by an elephant hunt. But 
on the other hand they are disinclined to manual labour, and especially 
to the collection of rubber, because it often entails covering a good 
deal of ground in the forest. Still it is absolutely necessary to make 
the natives extract this precious gum on their own account, for if their 
work were paid by a daily wage the result would not cover the cost of 
collection. The black man works as little as possible, and it is 
difficult to superintend a considerable number when they are 
scattered in the forest looking for the precious liana, When the 
collection has been made they carefully refrain from bringing in the 
whole quantity collected. They skilfully conceal part, which they 
sell to the nearest rival, who is naturally ready to buy all that is 
brought him. 


These extracts are interesting as referring to some of 
the minor details, but the whole question is treated in 
the following paragraph, which defines the problem with 
an exactitude approximating to the method of Euclid: 


There is no use now discussing the legitimacy or not of the genera 
division of Africa among the Great Powers. France has her good 
share of it, and whether she likes it or not she cannot stand aloof 
from this serious African question. The accomplished fact must be 
recognised. Let us haveno delusions. Left to himself the black will 
remain steeped in idleness and ignorance as he has lived during 
centuries. A complete social condition of things has to be changed, 


and the way of living among an entire people is not altered in a day 
or without much effort. Over almost the whole of Africa work, and 
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specially work on the land, is a dishonour, and is left to the women 

r slaves. How is such a state of things to be changed, more 
specially as it accords so well with the heat of the climate, and with 
the long-inherited laziness of the unhappy blacks? Two ways offer 
themselves, The first is moral training by religion, which will make 
the blacks understand that work is not dishonouring. Furtber 
instruction will show them the need of learning different trades in 
order to raise themselves out of the state of inferiority and degradation 
in which they are at this moment. This must be a matter of time, 
for the missions and the schools are still not sufficiently numerous to 
extend their influence over the whole of the colony. 

The second way would be more rapid and more effective, but it 
must be employed with great firmness combined with extreme 
prudence. It is enforced labour. 

I already hear the exclamations of the negrophils who protest that 
this is simply a return to ‘‘ the old slavery.’’ By this reckoning the 
Frenchman is the most hardly used of slaves with his taxes, his pres- 
tations, his military service and his rude labour! By asking of the 
blacks only a tenth part of what is required of the whites in Europe 
marvellous results will be secured in Africa. 

The black man having no wants and living only from day to day 
without troubling about the morrow will only work if he is forced to 
doso. The black man will only be civilised despite himself, and since 
France has extended her protectorate over these regions she has 
assumed the obligation of introducing progress and civilisation there. 
This theory, I do not doubt, will give rise to clamour, and many will 
cry out ‘‘Slavery!’’ I may reply that having lived on the Congo more 
than twenty-four years [in 1902] and having devoted my life to the 
unhappy blacks I am in a position to know what best would suit 
France and the blacks themselves. 


Bishop Augouard’s letters furnish exceptionally interest- 
ing reading, simply because he has known how to make his 
own life interesting despite the difficulties and depressing 
conditions in which it has been passed. The majority 
of men, whether missionaries or ordinary mortals, would 
have been disheartened by the trying and often sad 
experiences which he has borne with unfailing equanimity 
and steadfastness of purpose. The climatic conditions alone 
would excuse some diminution of zeal in those who, 
unprepared for what awaits them, go out to convert the 
heathen in tropical Africa; but M. Augouard contents 
himself with remarking in one of his letters that it would 
not do for persons afraid of thunder to come here, because 
it thunders for eight hours without ceasing every night 
during the wet season. A sad passage refers to the death 
in eighteen months of thirteen of the priests of his mission, 
all French and young men. But despite these saddening 
episodes, Bishop Augouard remains cheerful and confident 
to the end of this correspondence, which leaves him still 
in the active discharge of his episcopal duties. The extent 
of his diocese may be inferred from the fact that his 
congregations, spread over the whole of the French Congo, 
speak eighteen different languages. With the reeord of his 
work as benefactor of the negro races in their material 
condition, as well as their guide and would-be converter in 
a spiritual sense, fresh in our mind, his boast that ‘* French 
missionaries are the best of Frenchmen, and the best 
pioneers of civilisation” does not seem unfounded or 
much exaggerated. But that it would be impossible to 
preserve the charm of style that characterises this corre- 
spondence, “‘ Twenty-eight Years on the Congo” should 
certainly be translated for the benefit of the English 
student of African problems. 

DEMETRIUS C, BOULGER. 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE DAUPHIN? 


A Friend of Marie Antoinette (Lady Atkyns). Translated from 
the French of Freperic Barsey. (Chapman & Hall, 
10s. 6d.) 


Tus is—alas! that it should be so—a most disappointing 
book. Indeed, one is tempted to ask oneself, when wading 
through the excellent translation of M. Barbey’s work, 
whether that distinguished writer really made the best of 
his material. M.Sardou, who contributes a little preface, 
evidently considers that, thanks to M. Barbey’s researches, 
the mystery of Louis XVII. is on the eve of solution. 





Would that we could agree with him; for it may be 
doubted whether any historical problem is of deeper and 
more painful interest to the student. 

The friend of Marie Antoinette, whose romantic 
personality has been evolved from out of the past by M. 
Barbey, was before her marriage to Sir Edward Atkyns 
a beautiful young London actress of good character, who, 
as ‘‘Charlotte Walpole,’”’ won for some two years the 
suffrages of the eighteenth-century playgoer at Drury 
Lane. Shortly after their marriage Sir Edward took 
his bride abroad to Versailles, the French Court being in 
those days the Mecca of the English social world. Lady 
Atkyns, pretty, charming, and evidently even at that 
time more than a little “‘ fond and foolish,” was made 
much of by the Court, and Marie Antoinette, then in 
the zenith of her beauty and of her power, soon be- 
came really intimate with the young Englishwoman. If 
M. Barbey, who seems to have had the good fortune to 
find intact the whole of Lady Atkyns’s voluminous cor- 
respondence, had only published those of his heroine’s 
letters which describe the Versailles of 1780, he would 
have earned our gratitude. He has preferred to concen- 
trate himself on Lady Atkyns’s later relations with the 
French royal family ; but here, again, when we get, as it 
were, at the kernel of the book, the volume is full of 
tantalising lacunae. ; 

If we read between the lines, it becomes clear that 
Lady Atkyns was not only on terms of close friendship 
with the queen, and was trusted by her with every 
kind of state secret, but that she was also intimately 
connected with the many plots for the rescue of first 
one and then another member of the royal family. 
Novelists notwithstanding, a love of intrigue and of taking 
part in political conspiracies is seldom synonymous with 
either sense or mental power; the wise man and the 
sensible woman keep instinctively clear of such dangerous 
imbroglios. The course of Lady Atkyns’s whole life 
proves that she was neither wise nor sensible, but she had, 
as the French say, the qualities of her faults: she was 
generous and enthusiastic, and spent her time, her health, 
and her money in futile attempts to rescue, first the royal 
lady to whom she was romantically devoted, and later the 
poor little boy known to posterity by the title which he 
never bore during his short life. 

By dint of determination and, it is hinted, by the 
expenditure of a very large sum by way of bribe, Lady 
Atkyns actually spent an hour alone with Marie Antoin- 
ette in the Conciergerie, and she hoped to persuade the 
queen to change clothes with her and thus escape. Will 
it be believed that of that important hour M. Barbey gives 
no definite account, nor any details of the letter or 
document which must surely be his authority for stating 
that the interview ever took place? To our thinking he 
even fails to establish what is now generally admitted to 
be probably the fact: namely, that the miserable dumb 
child who finally died in the Temple had been substituted 
weeks or months before his death for the son of Louis XVI. 
Lady Atkyns always believed that the royal boy was 
actually freed by her exertions, and that he was on his 
way to the coast to be given up into her hands, when he 
was kidnapped by some person or persons unknown. But 
while we are given some sort of evidence which goes a long 
way to prove that one and probably two boyssuccessively 
were substituted for Louis XVII., there is no evidence to 
show that the royal child ever left the Temple alive. 

It should be added that the book contains interesting 
sidelights on the period, and that vivid glimpses are shown 
of many well-known and of some new and important 
personalities of that day. The Princess de Tarente’s 
letters, given in the appendix, make excellent reading, 
and reveal a curious and ardent feminine personality. 
M. Barbey also resuscitates the amazing and amusing 
Baron Auerweck, who played so odd and ambiguous a 
v6le in the continental politics of a hundred and ten years 
ago, and whose memoirs, if any exist, should form fas- 
cinating reading. 
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A SONG OF REMEMBRANCE 


I AND my heart alone, 
In a world so fair, 

Found nothing to call our own 
Of all that was there. 


I and my heart forgot, 
In the tears that we shed, 

All but the things that are not;... 
All but the dead. 


“THE GREATER LOVE” 


Two loves I ever hold apart: 

Two loves, to make my life complete. 
One holds me folded to his heart, 

One draws me to his feet. 


And he who loves as humans love, 

I give him part, but not the whole ; 
And he who loves as God above 

Has all my heart and soul! 


ETHEL EDWARDS 
(Ethel Ashton). 








DAYS AND HOURS 


Or the many bores that afflict the editorial mind it 
would perhaps be not much of an exaggeration to say 
that the greatest is the minor poet when he or she begins 
to celebrate the advent of a season. Those who have not 
had experience would scarcely believe the immense 
number of little poems which are annually written and 
submitted for consideration, on spring especially, and on 
summer, autumn, and winter as these come round. Not 
only so, but the approach of a month brings with it a cloud 
of verses. May, perhaps, inspires more than any of the 
others, but no single month is so unobtrusive but that it 
has been made the subject of innumerable poems. Year 
after year the same thing continues. It would appear that 
no sooner does the budding poet feel able to rhyme two 
words than he looks at the calendar to see what month it 
is, and down goes April, May, June, or one of the other 
twelve, with a poem to follow. It is true that not all the 
poems are on the same level of mediocrity. Now and 
then there arrives some fine piece of versification, the 
discovery of which is ample reward for having to wade 
through such endless piles of rubbish. It seems so easy, 
and yet in reality it is most difficult to write well on 
these simple themes. Any one who casts a retrospective 
glance over English literature will easily recognise on how 
very few occasions our greatest poets have been at their 
best in chanting, for instance, of the gladness of spring. 
We look to Shakespeare for excellence in nearly every 
department of poetry, and yet we doubt whether here he 
is so absolutely pre-eminent. The prettiest song of spring 
in the plays is, to my mind, the well-known one in As 
You Like It. 


It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding : 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


This is fine, and renders delicately and beautifully, like 
the song of some woodland bird, the spirit of spring ; yet 
it is not Shakespeare at his very highest, and is not quite 
equal to that splendid ecstasy of 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
And Pheebus ‘gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 





To ope their golden eyes: 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise. 


If Shakespeare did write the finest song of spring, this, we 
feel sure, was it, just as Ariel’s song is the unequalled, 
unmatched and unrivalled song of the sea. 


Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 

Courtsied when you have and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly here and there ; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 


But, if asked to name what, in my opinion, is the poem 
that conveys most of the very spirit of spring, I would not 
search in the pages of Shakespeare, but turn to a still 
older favourite. It is written in language that sounds 
uncouth to us now, and yet in spite of that has ever 
retained plenty of admirers from the thirteenth century, 
when it probably was written, till the twentieth. 


Sumer is icumen in, loud sing cuckoo! 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead and springeth the wood nu ! 
Ewe bleateth after lamb, loweth after calve cu, 
Bullock sterteth, buck verteth, merry sing cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 
Wel singes thu cuckoo : ne swick thu naver nu. 


It is very difficult to show by analysis the difference 
between one fine piece of poetry and another, but if beside 
that we place such a little masterpiece in its way as, for 
instance, Mr. William Watson’s “ April,” we can at least 
see that one star differs from another star in glory. Even 
Wordsworth is scarcely at his best as an interpreter in his 
poem “In Early Spring,” and the well-known piece of 
Browning’s, called “‘Home Thoughts from Abroad,” has 
more of the spring feeling, but less poetry. Perhaps 
next to the piece we have quoted there ought to be 
placed Herrick’s ‘*Corinna’s going a Maying.” 


Get up, get up for shame, the Blooming Morne 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorne. 
See how Aurora throws her faire 
Fresh-quilted colours through the aire : 

Get up, sweet Slug-a-bed, and see 

The Dew-bespangling Herbe and Tree. 
Each Flower has wept, and bow’d toward the East, 
Above an houre since; yet you not drest, 

Nay! not so much as out of bed ? 

When all the Birds have Mattens seyd, 

And sung their thankfull Hymnes: 'tis sin, 

Nay, profanation to keep in, 

Whenas a thousand Virgins on this day, 
Spring, sooner then the Lark, to fetch in May, 


But there is just a suspicion of consciousness in those 
very appropriate adjectives that throws into contrast 
the spontaneous gladness of the unknown early singer, 
and we do not know of anything that renders the delicate, 
almost imperceptible melancholy of spring so splendidly as 
does a poet of the eighth century in lines which have 
been thus modernised : 


Soon as ever thou shalt listen on the edges of the cliff 

To the cuckoo in the copse-wood, chanting of his sorrow, 
Then begin to seek the sea, where the sea-mew is at home ; 
Sit thee in the sea-bark, so that to the southward 

Thou mayest light upon thy lover, o’er the ocean pathways 
Where thy Lord with longing looks and waits for thee, 


In these lines the charm is at once so poignant and so 
illusive that they rest us, we scarcely know why. The 
very air seems full of tender and beautiful poetry. If we 
turn from spring and summer, the poets have not really 
been more successful. There is, however, one winter 
picture which stands out above all the others. Needless to 
say it is Shakespeare’s : 


When icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 
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When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whit ! 

Tu-who! A merry note! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all about the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl— 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 

Tu-whit ! 
Tu-who! A merry note! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


No doubt there are many people who would set up a 
different standard and select passages in their favourite 
poems that appeal to them more than the lines we have 
quoted. Sooth to say, it is always rash to declare that 
one’s choice is the absolute best. To do that would be 
intolerant ; yet the only honest and sound criticism must 
be the expression of one’s own predilection, and though 
the best to one may not be the best to another it is 
always of great importance to know what sayings of men 
and women have served the purpose to fellow mortals which 
Matthew Arnold said was the function of poetry—that is 
to comfort and sustain. But that function can never be 
adequately fulfilled save by an art that is divinely per- 
fect, because no one can possibly cherish a fine and poetical 
phrase or passage from poetry in which the eye is con- 
tinually detecting a flaw. And, again, many of the 
pipings of poets, even of great poets, are thin, though 
sweet and musical. While considering the subject dealt 
with here, a thousand passages came into the writer’s 
mind, yet of all that great number scarcely one but was 
wanting in something. It might contain a verbal infe- 
licity, it might lack strength or emotion; but, whatever 
the cause, very little of the poetry dealing with the 
seasons was able to withstand the sifting process. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
SICK-ROOM FICTION 


Facts are stubborn things, we are told, and the facts 
which obtrude themselves upon the helpless sufferer 
bound fast to a sick bed are of a particularly obstinate 
and unconquerable nature. Leaving out of the count 
such weighty matters as procrastination of business 
and the worries attendant thereon, the yoking of a 
weakened body to a mind abnormally active, there are 
certain minor facts which claim the attention of the 
patient with irritating persistence. That crack on the 
ceiling which would have so exactly portrayed the map of 
England if Devon and Cornwall had not been cut off by the 
cornice—how annoying to be unable to remove the 
obstacle, yet how difficult to construct the peninsula with 
such an impediment in the way! The wall-paper, at 
ordinary times bearing an innocent design of roses and 
foliage, now wreathes itself with grinning faces, the more 
repulsive because, though nose and mouth and eyes are 
there, the chin is wanting, and the green pigtail which 
completes the head is unevenly attached! Then the 
impatient wonder as to whether the greater comfort 
ensured by restoring the slippery pillow to its accustomed 
place would be worth the exertion of raising one’s head; 
as to whether it would be expedient to ring the bell that 
the blind may be lowered, or whether on the whole it 
might not be more profitable to wait till somebody 
came in. 

Such slight matters as these assume a quite unnatural 
importance, and the relief of having one’s mind diverted 
and one’s thoughts pleasantly occupied by the sayings and 
doings of imaginary persons is proportionately great. 

From the very earliest age the aid of fiction is invalu- 





able in the sick-room as promoting repose of mind adn 
consequently hastening recovery. I knew a baby boy 
once who, while still teething, was helped through many a 
feverish night by the recital of a certain tale, which in 
his inarticulate fashion he entitled ‘“‘ Tom-’n-d’apple- 
tree.” At intervals of broken slumber the little flushed 
cheek would be raised from the pillow and the little hand 
outstretched. 

“‘ Tom-’n-d’apple-tree !”’ 

Straightway the tired watcher began again, being 
speedily pulled up if Towzer barked a moment too soon, 
or if the delinquent Tom began his perilous slide down 
from the tree before Farmer Brown appeared at the gate. 

Looking back upon one’s own past, one’s first definite 
recollections of fiction are invariably associated with 
physic. In one’s nursery days the former served as an 
antidote to the latter. One sees again the railed cot 
in the corner by the fire, one feels all the importance of 
lying abed while little sisters’ toilets are progressing ; one 
could almost shudder in recalling the slow tread down the 
long passage and the opening of the door, revealing the 
advancing figure of old Nurse armed with cup and spoon. 

A breakfast-cup, if you please! No cachets or tabloids 
were thought of in those days. On came the kindly old 
executioner, her wrinkled, apple-blossom face wreathed 
with meretricious smiles, her persuasive Irish tongue 
multiplying inducements and endearments. 

** Now then, alanna, it’ll be down ina moment! Shut 
your eyes and hold your nose, and it will be gone before 
you know where you are!” 

How could one shut one’s eyes when one was so anxious 
to calculate the extent of one’s misery, or hold a nose at 
that time exiguous in nature and rendered slippery with 
ineffectual tears ? 

But the nauseous potion is disposed of at last, and Nurse 
cuts short the injured protests which succeed it by the 
welcome announcement : 

** Now, mavourneen, I’ll make ye some toast for your 
breakfast, and I’ll tell ye a story.” 

The combination was too delightful to be resisted. 
Smiles succeeded tears as one selected one’s particular 
‘“*wanity ”’ in the matter of toast, and composed oneself to 
listen. One discarded, of course, ordinary toast in favour 
of ‘‘ French”’ toast, which, as every one knows, necessitates 
the buttering of the bread before submitting it to the 
action of the flames ; or steamed toast, which was simply 
prepared by holding a thick slice close to the spout of a 
boiling-kettle. When quite saturated and buttered hot it 
afforded a very good imitation of a tea-cake, and possessed 
the further advantage of being extremely unwholesome. 

The selection of the story took rather more time. Nurse 
only possessed three in her repertory. ‘‘ Blue-Beard,” 
which was comparatively commonplace; “‘ The Little Man 
and the Little Woman who lived in the Vinegar Bottle,” 
which was exciting but short, and, moreover, tantalising 
to the juvenile mind as being wanting in verisimilitude ; 
and “The Spider and the Gout,” a delicious folk-tale 
which I have endeavoured to relate elsewhere (“ North, 
South, and Over the Sea”). The ‘“ Gout” was always 
spoken of as if it were a living thing, and was supposed by 
the small listener to be a kind of insect. It would be 
impossible to describe the raciness which the narrative 
received from the quaint phraseology and varying facial 
expression of the story-teller. The ‘‘ weeshy-dawshy ” 
Little Man was of so sociable a turn that directly the 
stopper was removed from the vinegar bottle he popped 
out his head and invited somebody to dinner. Indignation 
of the “‘ weeshy-dawshy ”’ Little Woman, who pulled him 
down by the legs and thrusting forth her head, requested 
the guests to stay away. Obstinate goodwill on the part 
of the Little Man, who, pushing her aside in her turn, once 
more looked out upon the world and cried, ‘‘ Company, 
company, come!” Fury of the Little Woman, who, 
reverting to her former tactics, inhospitably shrieked, 
“Company, company, go!” ; ; 

The story was disappointing, nevertheless, in having no 
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definite end, whereas the other two, as we knew by 
experience, finished in the most satisfactory manner 
possible. One never doubted for a moment that Sister 
Anne would see somebody coming, any more than one 
troubled oneself over the misadventures of the Spider and 
the Gout in the rich man’s and poor man’s houses respec- 
tively, knowing, as one did, that by changing places all 
would be set right, and that the Gout would revel in 
velvet cushions and port wine, while the Spider spun his 
webs undisturbed in the cabin-window. 

At a later period one fell under the spell of Dickens. 
Imagine the delight of the Christmas Books and the open- 
ing chapters of David Copperfield to an imaginative child ! 
I have ever found Dickens a welcome visitor in the sick- 
room, though long familiarity has induced—not contempt, 
far from it indeed !—but a certain nicety of selection ; one 
picks and chooses which scene shall be enacted for one’s 
delectation before one rings up the curtain. The same 
applies to other giants of the craft: they are too big, too 
important to be permitted to dally long in converse witha 
sufferer. One is not in a condition to appreciate the 
subtleties of Meredith, the delicate art of Stevenson, and 
“the big bow-wow” of which Sir Walter Scott himself 
speaks is too noisy for the sick-room. Thackeray’s occa- 
sionally uncomfortable views of human nature strike the 
prisoner there as painfully true; certain poignant passages 
in Hardy and George Eliot positively haunt one. Poor 
Fanny Robins dragging herself in her extremity to Caster- 
bridge Union ; the murder-scene in Tess ; Hetty Sorrel's 
journey and its climax—such pages as these dwell in the 
memory, pervading feverish slumbers, weighing upon one 
in waking hours. 

It may be noted, indeed, that the sick instinctively 
dread any strong call upon their emotions ; this peculiarity 
is equally noticeable in the old. Anything that demands 
intense admiration, deep pity, violent abhorrence, whether 
in actual life or in the pages of a book, is felt to be astrain 
to which they are unable to make adequate response. In 
the feebleness induced either by illness or the weight of 
years one likes to be gently amused, not violently agitated 
—even by pleasurable emotions, to laugh in moderation, 
and not to cry at all. It is the young and healthy who 
in a manner revel in sorrow and take their joys seriously. 

Sick-room fiction is best administered in selected 
portions; though other rich dainties are forbidden, the 
plums of literature may be indulged in without restraint. 
A few, a very few books may be read from cover to cover 
without undue excitement or subsequent pain. Such a 
book as ‘‘Cranford,” for instance, or to cite more modern 
examples, ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden,” or “A 
Lame Dog’s Diary.” And I know one author, only one, 
who is welcome to the invalid in her entirety. 

A recent illness was lightened for the present writer by 
the sympathetic society of the incomparable Jane Austen, 
whose works were read aloud to her in succession and from 
beginning to end, just as she had reached the captious 
stage of convalescence. What a delightful company is that 
to which Jane introduces us! Sunny, high-spirited Emma, 
gentle Ann Elliot, Catherine so lovable in her naiveté; 
Elizabeth Bennet, queen of them all. And then Mrs. Jen- 
nings, Miss Bates, Mr. Collins—how life-like they are! 
Could anything be more graphic than that description of 
Admiral and Mrs, Croft’s drive in the one-horse chaise, the 
Admiral holding the reins to which Mrs. Croft occasion- 
ally gives a better direction, judiciously “ putting out her 
hand” whenever they were in danger of taking a post, 
falling into a rut, or running foul of a cart? Then the 
Admiral’s joy over their lodgings at Bath, which he likes 
all the better because they remind him of those they had 
when they first kept house, a penniless couple, at North 
Yarmouth. “The wind blows through the cupboards in 
just the same way.” 

Not one of these personages but possesses its own indi- 
viduality. After one has lived in their society for a day 
or two they assume such actuality that one is inclined to 
ask a chance visitor if Miss Woodhouse has been seen 





lately, or: “* How does my sweet Ann Elliot do to-day?” 
One has, moreover, a distinct consciousness of Jane’s own 
personality—one could almost fancy her coming in round 
the screen, dressed in her brown muslin and carrying her 
useful little bag. One would submit to the application of 
any remedy which Jane might produce from that little 
bag, from lavender drops to hartshorn; and with what 
satisfaction would one watch that expressive face of hers 
with its bright eyes and humorous lips! 

A recent biographer of Jane Austen has found fault 
with her for some remarks in her delicious gossiping 
letters to Cassandra ; for one in particular, which describes, 
if I remember aright, a certain Mrs. So-and-so who 
appeared at an assembly “the same as ever—pink hus- 
band, fat neck, plain daughters and all.” In this the 
commentator detects signs of impending shrewishness, and 
opines that the removal of Jane and her family to Bath 
came only just in time to avert that calamity. Dear 
Jane, how she would have laughed at such an idea! The 
same chronicler compares her humour with that of Dickens, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. But why Jane Austen 
and Dickens? The theory would seem to be worked out 
on much the same principle as that apparent in certain 
phrases with which we are familiar in the pages of Ollen- 
dorff: “‘ The tooth-pick of the uncle is more valuable than 
the pincushion of the aunt.” Jane Austen was quick- 
witted indeed, ready of tongue no doubt, and marvel- 
lously felicitous in her power of drawing a character by 
a mere stroke of the pen; but ill-natured—unkindly— 
satirical! One has but to glance at the pages of 
“Emma” to realise what she herself thought of such a 
fault. 

Among all her heroines there is but one perhaps who is 
unsympathetic—the terribly sensible Eleanor Dashwood. 
Miss Austen has shown her wisdom in mating her with 
Edward Ferrers, who admires a fine country “ because it 
unites beauty with utility,” and who, looking upon a pic- 
turesque valley, remarks that “it must be dirty in winter.” 
One feels a certain satisfaction in realising that this 
couple finally settled down in a small parsonage and never 
had more than five or six hundred a year. 

Those endings of Jane’s, how appropriate they are! 
How well one knows that everything will ultimately come 
right, and that all the couples will pair off in the most 
satisfactory manner possible. But this does not in the 
least spoil one’s interest—one is curious till the very last 
chapter to know exactly how Jane will manage it, in what 
manner that deft hand of hers will remove obstacles and 
create stepping-stones. But she never leaves one in doubt. 
On the very first introduction of Mr. Elliot, though he is 
represented as a very pleasant and charming man, and, 
moreover, a person “‘ of consequence,” we are made to feel 
that Jane does not approve of him, and that Ann will 
never be persuaded into accepting him. In the same 
way we are not deceived when Catherine is ignominiously 
expelled from Northanger Abbey; and though she is but 
a poor parson’s daughter, and the subsequent mention of 
her portion of three thousand pounds takes us somewhat 
by surprise, we are quite prepared to read on the last 
page: “‘ Henry and Catherine were married, the bells rang 
and everybody smiled.” 

It is the old story over again: the story familiar to 
nursery hearers, how Sister Ann did see somebody coming, 
and how the woodcutter came in time to prevent Red 
Riding Hood from being devoured by the Wolf. Perhaps 
that is why Jane Austen’s company is so acceptable during 
an illness; for the sick, as I have said, have many traits of 
resemblance to the old, and the old have much in common 
with little children. 

M. E. FRANCIS. 


[Next week's Causerie will be *‘ Glamour and Vision,” by 
Edward Wright.) 
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Simple Annals, By M. E, Francis (Mrs. Francis Biunpett.) 
(Longmans, 6s.) 


Mrs. BLUNDELL says in her Foreword that a golden thread 
runs through the homespun of even the most commonplace 
life. In each of these stories she has followed the golden 
thread. The village girls are innocent and charming, the 
men are chivalrous—their purpose is invariably marriage, 
and courtships end, as they should, with wedding-bells. 
The seamy side of ignorance and poverty is kept in the 
background, even when the picture is of “ Mrs. Angel,” 
the uncertified midwife, who feeds babies with cinder tea 
and their mothers with muffins and whisky. The misery, 
disease and dirt for which the woman is responsible are 
not glossed over, yet Mrs. Blundell skilfully persuades us 
to feel some compassion for the poor old sinner when she 
is ousted by the new, up-to-date trained nurse. Mrs. Angel 
missed her occupation; she missed the babies in whom 
she had ever taken such keen interest and delight. So a 
baby is brought to her by a dying mother and left to her 
care: to “bits” and the tail of a smoked haddock and 
cinder tea. But the baby flourishes. The tune of the 
story demands that it should. We have no quarrel with 
Mrs. Blundell’s optimism, for we believe that her sympa- 
thetic sketch of Mrs. Angel, for instance, is just as useful 
and far pleasanter than harrowing histories of the tragedies 
to be laid at her door. Indeed, our only quarrel is with 
her claim in the Foreword to call these charming fables 
“‘studies.” For that, they are surely too slight and too 
determinedly optimistic. They are fine-weather impres- 
sions, and we all enjoy fine weather. But a persistent 
picture of it is just what reminds us that some never 
survive the storm. 


A Mender of Nets. 
6s.) 


JENNIE SEBBON, the real mender of nets, is a far less 
important personage in these pages than Daniel Wormald, 
the Nessborough Town Councillor, unless he may also 
claim the title in a metaphorical sense. In Wormald the 
author gives us an able, lifelike, and minute portrait of a 
rare type in municipal life. Born with a faculty for affairs, 
he is driven to his career by the impulse of his own 
aptitudes, moved neither by vanity nor self-interest, but 
by a desire to control the governing machinery of Ness- 
borough for the progress and prosperity of the community. 
While still on the sunny side of middle age he finds himself 
rich beyond his youthful arnbition, and the most consider- 
able man in Nessborough. So far the author does not 
Jabour in vain to interest us in his paragon among civic 
magnates, who, endowed with every public virtue, has not 
a single foible that we can smile at, else we had liked him 
better. But no man is perfect to the modern biographer. 
Wormald, like many another great man, is dual natured ; 
there is a world of difference between his public honour 
and his private conscience. Unluckily he falls in love, not 
with Miss Rutter-Johnstone, ‘‘ the Parish Aunt,” his fitting 
mate, did he but know it, but with the beautiful and 
ignorant Jennie Seaborn, or Sebbon, a mender of nets, 
whose parentage remains for ever a secret of the sea. This 
wonderful man of business and ruler of men, with all his 
tact and charm, and the irresistible way of him, is a 
shocking bad lover; he brings neither experience nor 
instinct to the wooing of Jennie, and makes a sad mess of 
it altogether. Love calls out the worst of him. He 
intrigues with the nuns against Jennie’s religious convic- 
tions; he maroons her sailor sweetheart on some South 
Pacific isle; he is guilty of a baseness which is called ‘‘a 
little crime”; in fact, he is diabolically patient in evil 
doing until he brings the modest and loyal Jennie to his 
feet with the melodramatic cry: ‘‘ Do with me as you will.” 
It is all possible, of course, on the assumption that a lover, 
like a father of a family, is capable of everything, but the 


By Wittiam Mackay. (Chatto & Windus 


? 





manner of it strikes the reader as antiquated from so pro- 
gressive and “ up-to-date’’ a person as Wormald. Still, it 
is a fine, bold portrait of one aspect of him, and worthy a 
place among other successes from the same hand, though 
it is not perhaps altogether the happiest choice of character 
in genera! interest. Miss Rutter-Johnstone is a fresh and 
welcome creation; we recall nobody quite like her in 
modern fiction: a clever, all-round, manly woman, 
blessed with a sense of humour, and an utter indifference 
to ridicule, yet under her masculine attitude towards life 
not without feminine dreams, and even schemes for their 
fulfilment. Some light relief and amusement are furnished 
by Wormald’s colleagues and that wise foo] the Town Crier, 
and there are picturesque scenes and illustrative incidents 
of the hard lives of the fisher-folk. Mr. Mackay is a con- 
scientious writer with a sarcastic touch in dealing with 
public men and public affairs; but though his satire is 
often keen it is rarely ill-natured. To do justice to his 
careful and elaborately worked out story, the reader 
should bring both leisure and an undivided attention to 
the perusal of these pages. 


Dearlove. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


DEARLOVE, we are told, was the only child in all her 
family; a child of unexpected moods, and chiefly happy 
ones, not precocious yet strangely wise, devoutly pious 
and sometimes exasperatingly naughty. She is all this 
and more, and one of the most natural, lovable, amusing 
children to be found in or out of a book. She plays the 
chief r6/e, and is the life of Mrs. Campbell’s story of a 
‘*Summer’s make-believe” ; but there is also Reggie with 
his “ill body and beautiful soul,’’ whose devotion to the 
strangers who take him into Dearlove’s holiday scheme is 
as pathetic as Mrs. Campbell meant it to be. She tells 
her tale with complete understanding of children and 
their ways; and heart as well as skill goes to make it the 
charming book it is. A thread of grown-up interest runs 
through Dearlove’s holiday, a chapter of family history, 
a spice of romance, plenty of fun, sunshine and kindli- 
ness. It is an April story of smiles and tears, a book for 
readers of any age. Few will resist Dearlove, whatever 
her mood, or the charm and frank kindness of the 
Amherst family, one and all. Perhaps ‘Chris,’ Lord 
Inverona, will be the first favourite among the grown- 
ups ; his management of Dearlove, his ‘‘ boon companion ”’ 
in her wildest moments, and his ways with Reggie are 
very prettily described. If in a future edition Dearlove’s 
dream at the end of the book could be omitted, so 
much the better; it is so glaringly a dream for a purpose 
that it spoils the effect of the closing pages. Dearlove 
herself is too delightful and whimsical a character to drift 
lightly away into the reader’s “‘ forgettory.” 


By Frances CampsBe.t, 


Mara, The Story of an Unconventional Woman. By Curis 


Hearty, (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 


ALL the ingredients that go to the making of what is 
known as a powerful novel are in striking evidence in 
Mr. Healy’s book : cheating at cards, a livid lash across the 
culprit’s face, the untimely death of the hard-riding, hard- 
drinking, hard-living squire, usher the indomitable heroine, 
Mara, the squire’s daughter of sixteen, into life, and life 
at its bottom rung—the workhouse, with the determination 
not to come back to her native village except as mistress 
of the house. Her adventures are on the same thrilling 
level, cunningly touched in with true peeps at “ real life ”’ 
behind the scenes—in the workhouse, in a Salvation Army 
shelter and other exciting places. The hero, too, is just 
what is wanted. A bad lot (drink and cards), he is pulled 
up on the downward path by a vision of Mara, who was 
his neighbour in the country in better days: he steadies 
himself and begins to work ; gradually, through vicissitudes 
and an occasional sight of Mara, he prospers, and, just as 
he has been raised to a good salaried position at his works, 
his father dies repentant, or, rather, forgiving, and he be- 
comes a peer of the realm. The “‘ curtain ”’ isequally power- 
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ful; and wedding-bells sound brightly to the accompani- 
ment of the chink-chink of good golden sovereigns, after a 
moment of dreadful suspense connected with paralysis and 
Mara’s face. We think it is a pity that Mr. Healy should 
have put his cleverly observed pictures of a certain side 
of life into such a commonplace and sensational setting. 


The House of Shadows. (Arnold, 6s.) 


Mr. REGINALD FARRER is, let us hope, a very young man 
whose omniscience may be modified by experience of life. 
It is difficult to say whether he is more ignorant of the 
society in which he places his characters, or of the church 
to which they belong. Marchionesses of ancient blood do 
not drink cups of coffee in the stalls of a theatre, nor do 
they drag into every sentence the name of the person they 
are addressing. We doubt too whether any great gentle- 
man, such as the Dean in this story, would have lived on the 
moneys of a Church in whose doctrines he had ceased to 
believe. Mr. Farrer’s grandees are of the stage and the 
penny novelette, and his humour smacks of farce. The 
Church Catholic, with the eternal mysteries underlying her 
dogmas and ceremonies, is not the rickety structure built 
on hell fire of Mr. Farrer’s belief. His own religion, like 
the world before creation, is ‘“‘ without form and void.” It 
is only bad taste that can load a novel with such terrible 
pathological details as those of Mr. Ladon’s illness. Hap- 
pily, the disease is neither common nor hereditary; but 
the less the public knows about it the better for its sanity. 
The victim, Tempest Ladon, is a north-country squire of 
ancient lineage, who marries a young Italian lady. Elena 
dies in giving birth prematurely to ason, and leaves behind 
her a casket of love-letters written, she says, to her hus- 
band, which he promises never to read. Theson, St. John, 
in his turn, marries a beautiful middle-class girl and brings 
her home to his father, who hates her as she hates him. 
Meanwhile Tempest discovers that he is dying of sarcoma, 
and is so afraid of hell-fire if he commits suicide that he 
tries to persuade his son to take the chances of damnation 
and kill him. Ultimately the daughter-in-law is tempted 
into handing him the over-dose which ends him, but not 
before he has discovered that Elena’s letters were written 
to an Italian cousin, who is the real father of St. John. 
There is not a lovable character in this unpleasantly 
morbid book, if we except the nebulous Dean and Lisa the 
cat; but it is clever enough to make us hope that, when 
Mr. Farrer has read more widely and thought more sanely, 
he may yet do good work. 


By Reoracp Farrer. 


FINE ART 
THE ART OF THE PLAIN 


WITH the most amiable intentions it is difficult to say any 
good of the Summer Exhibition at the New Gallery. To 
the applied-art section we can give praise almost unquali- 
fied, for it is severely limited, and the jewelled hair 
ornaments and pendants of the principal exhibitor, M. 
Lucien Gaillard, are of a chastened elegance, while there 
is often real beauty as well as richness in the more 
matronly jewelry of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. But it 
is to other establishments in Regent Street rather than 
to the New Gallery that we are accustomed to go to view 
jewelry. Here we expect to see pictures and sculpture. 

ictures and sculpture of a kind there are; but of a kind 
that will give the educated stranger a very poor opinion 
of contemporary British art. 

Sophisticated persons know better than to expect great 
things from our two mammoth summer exhibitions. 
Already the provinces are waking up to the fact that wemust 
look outside the Royal Academy and the New Gallery for 
what is most alive and sincere in modern art—witness the 
success of the International at Bradford, the New English 
at Liverpool, and the Scottish painters at Brighton—and 
though the suburbs are not yet freed from the awe inspired 





by the numbers and titular distinctions of these summer 
exhibitors, the Londoner is no longer disposed unques- 
tioningly to accept their work as great art. But being of 
a tolerant and merciful disposition he would not that 
either institution be destroyed for the sake of the ten 
righteous exhibitors who peradventure shall be found 
there. Searching for these ten at the New Gallery we 
begin to fear the moment for destruction has arrived. In 
the list at the end of the catalogue it is easy to find some 
dozen exhibitors whose work in the past has been counted 
unto them for righteousness, but if we take the novel 
course of judging these men not by their names but by 
their present exhibits we shall be saddened to find that 
communication with the New Gallery seems to have 
corrupted the manner of their art. 

To Mr. Walter Crane we must ever be indebted for many 
decorative designs and story-book illustrations as beautiful 
as they are appropriate. But can our gratitude for those 
make us condone his Prometheus Unbound (170)? In 
colour it is crude, in drawing unsympathetic, and in con- 
ception it suggests far more the lawlessness of a Sans- 
culotte throttling the imperial eagle of Order, than the 
heroism of a Titan who braved Jove’s ire for humanity. 
Far preferable is the pendant allegorical picture Spiritus 
Adversus Carnem (163), by Mr. James Clark. A frank and 
obvious imitation of Watts’s style of subject, it is at least 
a tolerable imitation of Watts’s style of painting. To great- 
ness, save in dimensions, it has no claim, but the figures 
typifying Flesh and Spirit are well-handled and the colour 
scheme is not unpleasant. Mr. Brangwyn’s A Wine Shop 
(167), which hangs between these two, is something of a 
disappointment. Contrasted with the majority of the 
exhibits it is a masterpiece, for his paint has quality, his 
colour is rich and harmonious. But compared with what 
Mr. Brangwyn has done it is a minor work, a trifle heavy, 
a little dull. 

Obtuse, indeed, must be the critic who regards in- 
equality as a sin in a painter. It is through unsuccessful 
experiments that successful progress is made. Therefore 
let it suffice to express regret at the number of not 
altogether happy experiments made this year by capable 
artists. That a portrait-painter’s standard of excellence 
should vary is natural and excusable. Some sitters must 
necessarily interest him vastly more than others, and few 
painters can afford to decline uncongenial commissions. 
Judging from results, one imagines that Mr. Lavery was 
more interested, and rightly so, in the winsome incarna- 
tion of English girlhood who posed for Mary Reading (154) 
than in his other sitters, while Mr. George Henry must 
surely have taken a keener pleasure in painting The Hour 
Glass (97) than in “ knocking off” his child portrait of 
Rosalind (204). For the Academic banality of the latter 
we are inclined to censure Mr. Henry severely, till we 
remember that patrons have ideas about art, ideas which 
often prove the undoing of a too amiable portrait-painter. 
In Summer Morn (258) Mr. Henry is evidently experi- 
menting with a light-effect, and possibly more interested 
in the view from the London window chen in the young 
lady standing by. Undeniably it is clever, but its com- 
plete success is doubtful. 

Mr. Sargent, declining to treat the New Gallery seriously, 
is represented only by oil sketches, of which a strongly 
characterised portrait of Mr. Seymour Lucas (134) is by 
far the best. The portrait of Mr. Napier Hemy (145) is 
unwontedly inexpressive, while his Syrian studies, welcome 
for their fearless rendering of unadulterated sunlight, are 
successful in parts rather than as wholes. Professor Her- 
komer’s portrait of Mrs. S. L. Lazarus (216) unpleasantly 
reminds us that it took a Gainsborough to smother a 
canvas in blue and keep the scheme tender and harmonious, 
while Mr. Byam Shaw’s portrait of Miss Constance Collier 
(155) is downright offensive in the exaggerated realism of 
the a roses and purple rube in which his sitter is effaced. 
Sir P. Burne-Jones, Bart., also sends a portrait of the same 


actress (I) which is as passively uninteresting as Mr. Shaw’s 
is actively meretricious. 
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Whistler’s Nocturne in Biue and Silver (Old Battersea 


many other paintings at the New Gallery, is found in the 
contributions of Mr. Alfred Withers, Mr. Spenlove-Spen- 
love, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Moffat Lindner, Mr. Peppercorn, 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron, and, of course, Mr. E. A. Hornel. But 
though their landscapes and open-air scenes are a much- 
needed relief after those of Messrs. MacWhirter and 
H. W. B. Davis, they merely repeat what they have done, 
and in some cases done better, for some years past. They 
show no advance, as Mr. Austen Brown does, while 
retaining all the quality which has long distinguished his 
work. For soundness of painting, expressive drawing, and 
rich harmonious colour his By the River (110) is without an 
equal here; while in Meadow Flowers (194) he shows a 
sensitiveness to the mysterious veil drawn by twilight, 
which reveals him as an unsuspected admirer of Carriére. 
This development in Mr. Austen Brown’s art is seen to still 
better advantage in his beautiful Mother and Son, ro p.m., 
at the Doré Gallery, where Mr. and Mrs. Austen Brown 
are holding a joint exhibition. En parenthése, be it 
noted, that some of Mrs. Brown’s effectively decorative 
coloured woodcuts are also exhibited in the balcony at the 
New Gallery. 

Returning, somewhat reluctantly, to the Regent Street 
emporium, we wonder whether Mr. Max Bohm’s Golden 
Hours (91), of so rich a promise both in the colour and 
quality of the paint, is the happy result of Mr. Brown’s 
influence. 

That delight of Mr. Max Beerbohm and other eminent 
personages, the gold-fish tank in the Central Hall, suffi- 
ciently indicates the inability of the directors to obtain a 
single piece of sculpture worthy to form its centrepiece. 
Mr. Tweed’s crouching nude, Latona (530), with an expres- 
sively modelled back, is the most important exhibit, while 
Mr. Derwent Wood shows a highly finished plaster head, 
La Pensée (522), and three attractive sketches for garden 
statues. Some models and statuettes by Messrs. Basil 
Cotto, Alfred Drury, F. W. Pomeroy, and Prof. V. C. 
Bonanni are moderately interesting, while Mr. Gustav 
Natorp’s Three Groups for Hyde Park Corner (516) are 
about as delectable as the Achilles statue, no better, and 
perhaps no worse. 

Evidently it is time for Mr. Austen Brown to remove 


to Zoar. 


THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ART 
COLLECTIONS FUND FOR 1905 


Tue National Art Collections Fund has just issued its 
second annual Report, which contains the record of a 
successful year. The Fund already numbered, at the end 
of 1905, six hundred and five subscribers, but it will need 
a large increase in membership before its permanent 
income is sufficiently large to enable it to acquire pictures 
of importance directly from their owners without the 
publicity entailed by the need of appealing to the public. 
Since the beginning of this year, however, the Fund has 
met with great encouragement and has strengthened its 
position very much by two events, not wholly unconnected. 
Its persistent efforts to secure the Rokeby Velasquez for 
the National Gallery have been crowned with success in 
spite of many obstacles, and just lately the King has been 
pleased to become Patron of the Society. The great 
interest aroused by the exhibition of the Venus and Cupid 
at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery and sustained by the announce- 
ment that an effort was being made to secure it by 
subscription for the National Gallery brought the Fund 
much more prominently before the notice of the public 
than the more modest achievements of the first year of its 
existence were able to do; and if all who confessed their 
pleasure in its final triumph by attending the delightful 
soirée given by the Society on March 13 at the New Gallery 
were to become subscribers to the Fund, it would attain at 
once to that influence and wealth which his Majesty’s 
patronage will certainly bring more within its reach. 





Bridge), which looked a forlorn exile, environed by early 
British Masters, in its temporary place on a screen in the 
National Gallery, but has now been removed to a more 
appropriate home among the moderns at Millbank. The 
other picture of the year was a small Cotman, presented 
to the National Gallery of Scotland. The illustration of 
this in the Report gives no idea of the merits of the picture 
to those who have not seen its colouring; the blues and 
yellows on which its charm depends are just of the kind 
which baffle the skill of the photographer. The British 
Museum received several drawings by the gift of individual 
members of the Fund. Among these was another Cotman, 
a remarkable drawing of a riverside fire at Norwich in 
1829, a companion to one already acquired from the Reeve 
Collection. Of the three Italian drawings, one is of special 
interest from the fact, not mentioned in the Report, that it 
contains an inscription which, wrongly read, was the 
source of a false statement about Francia’s death which 
was current in the older critical literature on that painter. 
A more modern work is the view of Westminster Bridge 
during its construction, by Canaletto; more modern still, 
the two characteristic drawings by Rodin in a style not 
likely to appeal to the public, but less mysterious than his 
water-colours in the recent International Exhibition. A 
beautiful jug of Rhodian ware, reproduced in colours, was 
purchased for the Victoria and Albert Museum with the 
assistance of the Fund; a Florentine a/berello, or pharmacy 
jar, and a porcelain bowl of special interest were given to 
the British Museum, which also received a small collection 
of Anglo-Saxon jewelry, glass and pottery. A fine 
brazier in cast bronze, of Italian Renaissance work, was 
given to the Victoria and Albert Museum, through the 
Fund, by Mr. H. J. Pfungst, F.S.A. 

But all these small contributions, useful and valuable as 
they are in filling gaps in the National collections, will 
interest specialists more than the general public. The 
purchase of the Rokeby Velasquez is altogether on a 
different level. The Report contains a fine photogravure 
plate of the picture, a statement of the sum for which its 
late owner sold it, and of that paid by the Fund for its 
purchase, a full list of subscribers and subscriptions, and, 
in short, all the information demanded somewhat prema- 
turely by certain correspondents of the daily papers, who 
might have had the courtesy to await the issue of the 
Fund’s official statement. Mr. Claude Phillips has contri- 
buted, moreover, an eloquent appreciation of the picture 
with an account of its pedigree, based on the researches of 
Sefior de Beruete, which must for ever do away with the 
legend that the picture was damaged by fire at the Alcazar 
in 1734. That legend was based on a confusion of the 
Venus and Cupid with the Psyche and Cupid which 
appears to have perished altogether in the conflagration. 

We regret to learn that a deficit of nearly {1500 has 
still to be made up tocomplete the purchase of the picture. 
The Secretaries of the Fund, at 47 Victoria Street, S.W., 
will welcome contributions towards this object or for the 
general purposes of the Society. 


FORGOTTEN PAINTERS 


To Messrs. Shepherd’s exhibitions one goes with the 
pleasantest anticipations, for this firm has an enviable 
reputation for resurrecting the work of painters unworthily 
forgotten—a reputation ably sustained by the collection 
now on view at 27 King Street. In the sale-room the 
achievements of the minor painters of the Early British 
School too often masquerade under more famous names; 
at Messrs. Shepherd’s the true authors find acknowledgment 
in the catalogue. No painting pretends to be better than 
it is, each stands on its own merits, with the result that 
we are not less but more interested in the portrait of 
Mrs. Featherstonhaugh (69), for example, when we learn 
that it is not by Reynolds but by his “drapery man,” 
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Mr. Peter Toms, R.A. Again, the Portrait of an Architect 


(103), by Bartholomew Dandridge, throws light on the 
authorship of more than one dubious Hogarth, just as the 
Landscape (115) by Thomas Hand, reveals an apt pupil of 
George Morland, a pupil whose work is not infrequently 
taken to be his master’s. Morland himself is represented 
in this collection by a delightfully British portrait of The 
Old Squire (75), while a portrait and a fascinating study in 
three colours by Reynolds, a millboard painted on both 
sides by John Constable, a characteristic Woodland Land- 
scape (110) by Patrick Nasmyth, and a full-length portrait 
of Lord Belhaven (80), by his father Alexander, the painter 
of Burns and the inventor of the “ bowand string”’ bridge 
—all these, not to mention a Hoppner, an Etty and an 
unfinished David Cox, indicate the justness of the exhibi- 
tion’s claims to represent the greater as well as the lesser 
lights of Early British art. 

But somehow it is always the lesser lights who interest 
us most at Messrs. Shepherd’s. Perhaps their work has a 
novelty lacking in that of the more famous. The portrait 
group by William Dobson (1610-46) shown at Burlington 
House this winter revived interest in this British contem- 
porary of Van Dyck, and his strongly drawn, soberly 
coloured portrait of John, Lord Belasye (68), confirms our 
high opinion of this early and ill-fated champion of British 
painting. Dobson may not have the elegance of Van 
Dyck, but he has all his strength and is a master of his 
craft. 

Notwithstanding the fine classical ring of his name, 
Mark Anthony the painter (1817-86) is practically 
forgotten. The rich quality of his little picture of Heifer 
(70) proves that he did not go to Barbizon and work with 
the French Romanticists for nothing, that England might 
remember his existence as well as that of Troyon. One 
foreigner is included in this collection, the French painter, 
C. Michel. But his Landscape (107), with the luminous 
sky, is so akin to Crome in quality that we might call 
Michel’s art British in sympathy if not in origin. A trio 
of artists’ portraits must not go unmentioned, those of 
Richard Wilson and W. Collins by themselves, and that of 
Turner by J.T. Smith, the author of “ A Book for a Rainy 
Day”; while no admirer of Mr. Tree should fail to visit 
Messrs. Shepherd’s if only to see Zoffany’s portrait of 
that favourite actor’s double, John Moody as Father Foigard 
(126). 





EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


At the gallery of the British Journal of Photography 
24 Wellington Street, W.C., an exhibition of photographic 
portraiture has been opened. It differs from the usual 
shows of camera work in being free from the brilliant 
waywardness and experimental tendency of the amateur. 
Herr Rudolph Dihrkoop of Hamburg possesses the 
steadiness of purpose and certainty of method due to a 
long and full experience. A few of his works are so fine in 
style, in arrangement, and in chiaroscuro as to call to mind 
the principles of the early Flemish masters. Especially is 
this so in certain portraits of Hamburgers in civic robes 
and seventeenth-century ruffs. In domestic portraiture 
Herr Dihrkoop carries photography farther perhaps than 
others have done hitherto. He is especially happy with 
children, in whose faces there shines the real spark of 
young life. Maternity shows a baby at the breast of its 
mother, and the colour-values of its little pink hand in 
relation to the fair bosom it presses are preserved with 
delightful truth. Breadth and strength of effect are 
characteristic of these pictures. In their making it has 
not been ‘thought necessary to deny to the lens its 
legitimate powers of focus in a mistaken effort to gain 
results erroneously thought to be artistic. All the work of 
Herr Diihrkoop is clear and rich in tone, and firm in 
definition. We think that much will be gained for the 
reputation of photography by his work, which shows 
firm faith in the well-established principles of design, 
composition, and arrangement of light. We detect no 





flukes or accidents paraded as new artistic points of view, 
and it-is a real satisfaction to note that these remarkable 
successes have been achieved without the slightest sub- 
version of the obvious purposes of apparatus and materials. 
His published portfolio of photogravures must constitute 
the most extensive collection of portraits of celebrities 


ever produced by one man. 
F.C. T. 








MUSIC 
CHORAL MUSIC—I 


To read that the morning stars sang together is to 
realise that our ideals of melodious concord are as old as 
the foundations of the world, and that of all forms of 
music, the first, namely choral music, remains the most 
popular as well as the most enduring. It is a far cry from 
starry consonances to the war-songs of a savage people, 
from the Bacchic revels to plain-chant, from the Song of 
Miriam to the recent performances of the Leeds Choir or 
the London Choral Society. But they are all links ina 
chain which has never been broken since the earliest union 
of emotional or religious expression to fixed sounds. 
Beginnings of choral music then, we see, are lost in 
antiquity, or can only be traced to a myth, like the reli- 
gion of the Japanese. The importance of the Greek 
chorus has passed into a proverb. But, delicate and com- 
plicated as the Greek system of music appears to have 
been, it was cultivated more as an accessory of the all- 
important drama than as an art in itself. When the drama 
decayed, music died out likewise. In its palmy days there 
had been legal provision for choruses. Plays being things 
of the utmost national and political importance, the suc- 
cessful poet whose work was selected for representation 
applied to a magistrate for a chorus. The best voices in 
several districts were then chosen and trained by a com- 
petent teacher; the expenses of the singers’ maintenances 
and education being defrayed by men of wealth, called in 
consequence choragi. Great emulation prevailed among 
these rival choirs which were considered representative of 
their districts; and to the best a prize of a tripod was 
awarded after the play. This tripod became the property 
of a choragus, who in his turn dedicated it to a god, and 
set it upin some public place. At one time there was a 
street in Athens bordered with such trophies. 

The Hebrews for their religious ceremonies employed 
so'o sts, choruses of men and women, and an orchestra. 
All these musicians were carefully trained in the Prophet 
and Levitic schools, and Kings David and Solomon each 
had a Chapel Royal attached to their court. The Song 
of Solomon was written for these court singers. It is 
supposed to have been a sort of pastoral play, or more 
probably—the drama being forbidden by law—a cantata 
rendered antiphonally by chorusesin time to a dance. For 
the dedication of Solomon's temple, according to Josephus, 
two hundred thousand trumpets and trombones were con- 
structed, likewise forty thousand stringed instruments ; two 
hundred thousand garments of fine linen being also pre- 
pared for the chorus. In view of his era and nationality, 
it is impossible to suspect a Hibernian strain in Josephus, 
which might account for the magnitude of this description, 
but with all due respect to the historian we fancy the 
numbers here given must be overstated. However, no 
doubt this festival in every detail reached the climax of 
eastern magnificence, and Holy Scripture witnesses to the 
astonishing effect produced when “the trumpeters and 
singers were as one to make one sound.” We can easily 
believe this. If, as some people suppose, Eternity 


stretches backwards as well as forwards, and could the 
as yet unembodied shades of Wagner and Mr. Strauss 
have been present among the viewless spirits who attend 
such gatherings, they must have felt their astral noses 
considerably out of joint. 

After the Christian era, music for nearly fifteen hundred 
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years became the property of the Church, in whose schools 
it remained for a long time purelychoral. As early as 314 
we read of schole cantorum in Rome, under Pope Sylvester, 
where choirs were trained from boyhood in the intricacies 
of plain-chant. These schools led eventually to the 
foundation of the Sistine Chapel, the oldest institution of 
its kind still extant. Monasteries of northern and middle 
Europe, were not slow to follow Rome’s example, and 
progress in choral music is largely due to these centres, as 
the discipline there being less severe than in Italy, national 
idiosyncrasies and innovations gradually crept in, and 
modified the rigorous simplicity enforced in the Papal 
dominions. About the eighth century the convent of 
St. Gall in Switzerland, with the Abbeys of Reichenau and 
Fulda, and later the schools of Wiirzburg, Mayence, and 
Ratisbon, and some of the English monasteries, instituted 
a more complicated system in their church services. That 
such developments were dubiously received even in the 
twelfth century is proved by the following excerpt from 
the Speculum Charitatis of Ailred, Abbot of Rivaulx Abbey, 
Yorkshire (r109-1166). The translation is taken from 
Prynne’s Histriomastix : 

Let me speak now of those who, under the show of religion, do 
obpalliate the business of pleasure. ... Whence hath the church 
so many Organs and Musicall Instruments? To what purpose I pray 
you is that terrible blowing of Belloes, expressing rather the crakes of 
Thunder, than the sweetnesse of a Voyce? To what purpose serves 
that contraction and inflection of a voyce? This man sings a base, 
that a small meane, another a treble, a fourth divides and cuts 
asunder, as it were, certain middle notes. One while the voyce is 
Strained, anon it is remitted, now it is clashed, and then again it is 
inlarged with a loudersound. Sometimes, which is a shame to speak, 
it is enforced into a horse’s neighings; sometimes the masculine 
vigour being laid aside, it is sharpened into the shrilnesse of a woman’s 
voyce ; now and then it is writhed and retorted with a certain artifi- 
ciall circumvolution. Sometimes thou may’st see a man with an open 
mouth, not to sing, but as it were to breathe out his last gaspe, by 
shutting in his breath, and by a certain ridiculous interception of his 
voyce, as it were to threaten silence, and now againe to imitate the 
agonies of a dying man, or the estasies of such as suffer. . In the 
meantime, the common people standing by, trembling and astonished, 
admire the sound of the Organs, the noyse of the Cymballs and Musical 
Instruments, the harmony of the Pipes and Cornets. 


Besides monastic schools of music, succeeding centuries 
brought the institution of Chapels Royal, of which the 
earliest on record in England is that of Henry V. An old 
Latin poem mentions this monarch’s plena cantoribus 
ampla Capella as though it were something of a novelty. 
When Rouen surrendered in 1419, John Page thus 
describes the King’s triumphal entry into the fallen 
city: 
y So to the Minster did he fare, 

L of hys hors he lyght there. 

His Chapylle met him at the doore, 
And went before him on the floore, 
And songe a responde gloryus 

That is namyd—Quis est Magnus ? 


E%. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Sir Martin Conway has written a history of Spitsbergen 
which the Cambridge University Press will publish shortly 
under the title of *‘No Man’s Land.” Though never an 
inhabited country, for part of every year since early in the 
seventeenth century Spitsbergen has been the scene of in- 
dustries which have drawn to its beautiful but inhospit- 
able shores innumerable visitors, whose fortunes, purposes 
and adventures are now to be recorded. 

The Eragny Press, The Brook, Hammersmith, announces 
the publication of ‘‘Songs by Ben Jonson. A Selection 
from the Plays, Masques, and Poems with the earliest 
known Settings of Certain Numbers.’’ The frontispiece, 
printed in four colours, has been designed and engraved 
on the wood by Lucien Pissarro. The border and initial 
letters have been designed by L. Pissarro and engraved by 
E. Pissarro. One hundred and seventy-five copies have 
been printed in red and black throughout with the “ Brook” 
type on “‘ Arches”’ linen hand-made paper with the Eragny 





Press water-mark. Of these one hundred and fifty are for 
sale in England and America at forty shillings net. Ten 
copies on Roman vellum have been printed, and of the 
eight for sale two remain to be sold at seven guineas net. 

Messrs. Pitman will publish in a few days Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore’s new book, ‘“‘ Whistler and Others.” Beside 
Whistler Mr. Wedmore deals with Watts, Constable, Etty, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Boudin, and Goya. 

Messrs. Maunsel and Co. Limited, of Dublin, announce 
that the third number of the Tower Press Booklets will be 
** Reminiscences of the Impressionist Painters,” by Mr. 
George Moore. The essay consists, for the most part, of a 
lecture recently delivered in Dublin, and embodies many 
personal recollections of Manet, Monet, Degas and others 
of the Impressionist school who were amongst the friends 
of the writer. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has in the press and will issue 
shortly a new volume in the Mermaid Series—‘‘ The Best 
Plays of George Farquhar,” edited, with an introduction, 
by William Archer, The plays reprinted are: ‘‘ The Con- 
stant Couple”; ‘“‘ The Recruiting Officer”’ ; “‘ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem”; and “ The Twin Rivals.” 

Messrs. Alston Rivers announce that the publication of 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s ‘The Heart of the Country” 
—acompanion volume to “The Soul of London’’—will 
be postponed from May 2 till May 9. 

Dr. Alexander van Millingen, Professor of History at 
Robert College, Constantinople, and a recognised authority 
and writer on all that pertains to the city, is the author 
of the volume on “Constantinople”’ which will form the 
next of Messrs. Black’s Colour Books. Mr. Warwick 
Goble, who is responsible for the series of pictures which 
are the raison d’étre of this volume, reveals the city under 
many aspects. We see it, for example, at early morning 
with its spires and minarets emerging through the haze 
as if it were an enchanted city of the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights.” We get glimpses of the life in its streets, 
we are shown its flower-markets, its bazaars, its cafés, 
its walls, its churches, its mosques, its cemeteries; and 
various types of its inhabitants are the subject of special 
sketches. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


A LIFE OF ECLIPSE 
To the Editor of Tuk AcADEMY 


S1r,—May we ask the assistance of your valuable columns to let 
the fact be known that the first complete life of Eclipse is in course 
of preparation, and that any references to this celebrated horse in 
contemporary literature, to his breeder, the Duke of Cumberland ; to 
his purchaser, Wildman; and to his subsequent owner, Dennis 
O'Kelly, will be very much appreciated. Many facts have already 
come to light from private and unexpected sources which have enabled 
us to settle various questions hitherto doubtful, such as the birthplace, 
the burial-place, the authentic skeleton, and so forth. Many more 
letters, documents, prints, or paintings must still exist—besides those 
already brought to our notice by the generosity of their possessors— 
which will be of the greatest value. The monograph will be as com- 
pletely illustrated as possible from contemporary paintings and 
engravings and other sources, and will contain detailed photographs of 
the anatomy of Eclipse and the most famous of his descendants, which 
should prove interesting both to biologists and breeders. A sketch of 
racing in the days when Eclipse was on the turf will be included, with 
biographies of his breeder, owners, and others connected with the 
sport of that time. It is important that the information should reach 
us before June 1, if possible, and all letters, manuscripts, prints, or 
pictures addressed to ‘ Eclipse,” c/o Mr. W. Heinemann, 21 Bedford 
Street, London, W.C., will be acknowledged before that date, and will 
be received not only with the greatest care, but with profound 
gratitude. Any originals reproduced will be scrupulously guarded 
from injury, and safely returned, and may be insured, if necessary, 
while out of their owner's hands, if a separate message to that effect is 
addressed to Mr. Heinemann. 

With every confidence that our efforts to collect everything known 
about the most famous horse ever bred will meet with the indulgent 
and sympathetic assistance of all Englishmen who have facts to 
contribute, we are, 


April 9. 


Tue AvuTHORs, 
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SMITH’'S FOLLY 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,—The Acapemy is always informing. Last week it told me the 
origin of this hotel. It may interest other readers to know that 
“ The round house on the shores of Torbay built by one Smith, a 
retired John Company man,” is now a modern hotel. Probably many 
visitors are ignorant as myself, as to its origin. Comfort has been 
restored by English methods, But its Eastern character is still 
obvious. 7" 


The Hotel Redcliife, Paignton. 





AN EMENDATION OF HERODAS 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Sir,—I am extremely sorry I cannot accept the new emendation of 
Herodas, which Professor Johnson (ACADEMY, p. 362) is kind enough 
to present especially to me. I thank him very much; but I think, 
that éx’ dor daltovres = Sattovres (pour lacérer au vif) is impossible : 
(1) The metre does not allow it in the beginning of this verse, 
and the contraction dai for dat is excluded; (2) daif{w is a word 
taken from the poetical language, used by Homer, the tragic poets, 
etc. ; there seems no place for it in the vulgar diction of Herodas; 
(3) The poor boy is no slave, but theson of a—of course poor—towns- 
woman and an old citizen. ‘‘A sound thrashing '’ Metrotime wishes 
for him, but a laceration is a little too much even for an impudent 
schoolboy of ancient times. But I am very glad, that “lentente 
cordiale ” is universal for such an important maiter as the full moon 
of the Greek Island-schcolboy Kottalos, which now can shine upon 
three friendly nations. 

Dr. Max Maas. 


“THE CAPTIVE KNIGHT” 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapEMy 


Si1r,—I have before me as I write an old copy of the poem. ‘The 
Captive Knight,” referred to by your correspondent “J. W.C."” The 
description which he gives is entirely accurate. My copy is in the 
form of a song published by Chappell, the title-page setting forth that 
the words are by Mrs. Hemans, the music by her sister, and that the 
whole is ‘‘ most respectfully dedicated to Sir Walter Scott.” 
After a preliminary symphony, “‘ music at a distance,”’ the ballad is 
given as follows: 
’Twas a trumpet's pealing sound ! 
And the Knight look’d down from the Paynim’s tow’r, 
And a Christian host, in its pride and powe’r, 
Through the pass beneath him wound. 
Cease awhile clarion! clarion wild and shrill ! 
Cease! let them hear the captive’s voice, be still, be still ! 


I knew ‘twas a trumpet’s note! 
And I see my brethren’s lances gleam, 
And their pennons wave by the mountain stream, 
And their plumes to the glad wind float. 
Cease awhile, etc. 


I am here with my heavy chain! 
And I look on a torrent sweeping by, 
And an eagle rushing to the sky, 
And a host to its battle plain. 

Cease awhile, etc. 


Must I pine in my fetters here ? 
With the wild wave’s foam, and the free bird’s flight, 
And the tall spears glancing on my sight, 
And the trumpet in mine ear. 
Cease awhile, etc. 


** Music advancing ’* (symphony) 

They are gone! they have all passed by ! 
They in whose wars I had borne my part ; 
They that I lov’d with a brother's heart, 
They have left me here to die! 

Sound again, clarion! clarion pour thy blast ! 

Sound ! for the captive’s dream of hope is past ! 

W. B. Leran. 
April 22. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I have pleasure in referring your correspondent “ J. W. C.” 
to her Tragedy, “ De Chatillon; or the Crusaders,” Act v. scene i., 
for Mrs. Hemans’s poem, or song of ‘‘ The Captive Knight,”’ of which, 
it is said, Sir Walter Scott never was weary. It will be found in the 
Complete Copyright Ed. of her poems, published by Nimmo. The 
words were set to music by her sister and biographer, Mrs. Hughes. 

W. STARKEY. 


THE PORTICO LIBRARY, MANCHESTER 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 
Sir,—I am compiling a history of this Library, which has existed 
for exactly a century and shall be much obliged if you will request any 
of your readers who may have letters, documents, newspaper-cuttings 


etc,, relating to the early history of this Institution to communicate 
with me. ; 
ErNest MARRIOTT, 
The Portico Library, Librarian. 
57 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA SOCIETY 
To the Eitor of Tue AcapEMyY 


Si1r,—My consent to an official connection with an ‘“‘ Early English 
Drama Society’ was given with no other thought in mind than that 
of thereby accepting a certain degree of responsibility and of promis- 
ing something in the way of personal work. Indeed I had already 
spent some time in looking over Old Plays, with the interests of the 
Society in mind, when the Acapemy of March 24 surprised me. Your 
issue of March 31 now answers the question I wished to ask of my 
good friend Dr. Furnivall ; and it is clear that, however much I should 
always be inclined to compiy with any request made by Mr. Farmer, 
I must in this instance show my friendship towards him in the manner 
found necessary by Dr. Furnivall and Mr. Bradley. 

James W. Bricur. 

Johns Hopkins University, April 12. 





THE KREMLIN AT MOSCOW 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—English is, as we all know, an allusive language, but even so 
can we excuse the following sentence, which appeared in the ACADEMY 
of April 21: ‘‘ There are two plain candlesticks of brass of this type in 
the Museum, and in the Kremlin at Moscow there is a very large 
specimen in hammered silver-gilt bearing the English hall-mark for 
1663-4.” 

I wonder if your correspondent has ever seen that candlestick in the 
Kremlin at Moscow. The said Kremlin contains, in addition to the 
arsenal and barracks, three cathedrals, three or four palaces, half a 
dozen churches or so, at least one convent and one monastery, and a 
vatiety of national monuments and other side-shows: the whole is 
enclosed by a high wall which is about two kilometres in circumfer- 
ence. Looking for a needle in a haystack would be easy work com- 
pared to looking for a candlestick in the Moscow Kremlin. Inquiries 
on the spot might prove useless, for it is not every English tourist who 
can pronounce the Russian word for candlestick, which is, I believe, 
podsvyechnik ! ate 


(The sentence our correspondent complains of was quoted direct, 
with the rest of the article, from the official commurication.—ED. ] 


A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE 
To the Editor of Tuk AcADEMY 


Srr,—I venture to think that your readers may be amused by the 
following curiosity of literature. 

The story is in two parts. 

Part I.—When Mr. Churchill published his book on “ The River 
Wat,” it was criticised in the National Review by Colonel Ivor Maxse, 
C.B., D.S ©., who expressed surprise that the book should have been 
written by any one who had once been an English officer and still 
presumably considered himself an English gentleman. 

Part II.—A book entitled ‘‘Seymour Vandeleur’”’ was recently 
published by the same Colonel Maxse. It deals in part with the 
same River War and represents, with slight alterations, a large number 
of sentences and even paragraphs from the unsoldierly and ungentle- 
manly work, which the Colonel had so forcibly condemned. 

. This must be regarded as an act of reparation all the more beautiful 
in that it has been done by stealth, and it would be interesting to learn 
whether Colonel Maxse will blush to find it fame. 

I enclose evidence and beg leave to subscribe myself, 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 

April 21. 


From seventeen pages of closely typewritten “ evidence” sent us by 
Mr. Herbert Vivian we select one or two of the most striking points of 
resemblance : 


SEYMOUR VANDELEUR THe River War 


p. 157+ 

At 2.30 it moved on by moon- 
light and trickled man by man 
through a gorge. 


. 225. 

The Sirdar moved on again 
with the infantry at 2.30. The 
moon had risen over the rocks, 

p. 226 

The column of nearly 6000 men 
had to trickle through one narrow 
place in single file. . . 





Suddenly in the stillness of the 
night drums were heard beating a 
mile to the front. 


p. 158 

The Dervishes must be on the 
alert! Would they charge the 
head of the column in the defile ? 
But the sound died down. It had 


been the usual call to prayer, 


Suddenly, a mile to the south- 
ward, rose the sound of the beat- 
ing of drums.... The Dervishes 
were prepared. anere they 
would attack the column before it 
could deploy. Then the sound 
died away. ... It wasno alarm, 
but only the call to the morning 


prayer, 
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p- 166. 

. One Dervish shel penetrated the 
Abu Klea at the water-line and 
entered the magazine, but did not 
explode, Several shells struck the 
Metemma. Commander Colville, 
R.N., on the Tamai, was severely 
wounded in the wrist, and casualties 
occurred on all the boats. . . The 
bold riflemen in the treg-tops were 
frequently dropped “like young 
vooks on a spring day. 


p. 172. 

Experts both at home and on 
the spot had no hesitation in 
denouncing the desert railway as 
the scheme of a /unatic. 


P- 197. 

Every day at dawn some of 
Broadwood’s squadrons rode forth 
(p. 198) to reconnoitre . . . in the 
scrub. It is not an easy country 
for cavalry. The wide belt of 
mimosa-trees and dém-palms by 
the river was fresh and green and 
beautiful to behold owing to the 
rich alluvial soil deposited by the 
annual flood. Brilliant parrots 
and other bright birds flitted amongst 
the trees. 


No precaution which the Sirdar’s 
experience could suggest was neglected. 
A staff officer, familiar with the 
country by daylight, guided the 
leading brigade. Careful patrol- 
ling guarded against surprise, and 
the four brigades marched in 
separate squares on a broad front 
ready to use their rifles if attacked. 


p. 206. 

A pale yellow flash in the midst 
ofa ball of white smoke marked 
the exact spot and then the crack! 
of the explosion came faintly back, 
like an echo... the air above 
the trenches became dotted with 
white puffs dealing out shrapnel 
bullets. 


Then gradually, the strange scene 
became almost monotonous, and 
many a weary infantry-man dozed 
into sleep. 


Pp. 225. 
But at this critical moment one of 
the gun-boats swung down-stream 
and at short ranges plastered the 
Kerreri hill-sides with shrapnel 
and maxim bullets... . he 
infuriated Dervishes baulked of 
their prey turned upon Broadwood 
with renewed vigour and pursued 
his elusive squadrons three miles 
down the river bank.... Broad- 
wood’s squadrons . . . merely 
played with the angry Dervishes. 


. 262. 
P One shell struck the Abu Kilea on 
the water-line, and entered the maga- 
zine. Luckily it did not explode... . 
Three shells struck the Metemma. 
On board the Tamai, which was 
leading, Commander Colville was 
severely wounded in the wrist . . 
and on each boat some casualties 
occurved.... (p. 263) By the 
Nile all the tops of the palm- 
trees were crowded with daring 
viflemen, whose positions were 
indicated ... when some tiny 
black figure fell, like a shot rook, 
to the ground. 


p. 286. 

Many other persons who were 
not consulted volunteered the 
opinion that the whole idea was 
that of a lunatic. 


Pp. 384. 

Colonel Broadwood was further 
instructed to reconnoitre. . . .. The 
country on either side of the 
Atbara is covered with dense 
scrub, impassable for civilised 
troops. rom these belis .. . 
the dém-palms rise in great 
numbers, Al] the bush is leafy, 
and looks very pretty and green by 
contrast to the sombre vegetation 
of the Nile. Between the érees 
flew green parrots and many other 
bright birds, 


The Sirdar had neglected no pre- 
caution which thought and experi- 
ence could suggest... . (p, 418) 
Many of the officers were familiar 
with the intervening ground. 
An officer of special know- 
ledge . . . maintained the true 
direction. Careful patrolling pre- 
vented surprise . . . the open 
desert enabled the troops to 
march on a comparatively broad 
front, and to make effective use of 
their rifles if attacked. 


Pp. 423. 

Over the centre of the zeriba 
@ pale yellow flash and a round 
white puff showed the bursting 
shell. The wop}! of the distant 
explosion came back, like the echo of 
the report. 


Pp. 424. 

Gradually even the strange sight 
became monotonous, . .. The men 
began to sit down again. Many 
of them actually went to sleep, 


Vol. 2. 

. 125. 

But at the critical moment the 
gun-boat arrived on the scene and 
began to blaze and flame from 
Maxim guns, quick-firing guns, 
and rifles. The range was short... . 
Exasperated by their disappoint- 
ment, the soldiers of Osman 
Sheikh-ed-Din turned again upon 
the cavalry, and, forgetting in 
their anger the mobile nature of 
their foe, pursued the elusive squad- 
vons three long miles (p.126) to the 
north. The cavalry... played 
with their powerful antagonist. 


A QUESTION OF TEXT 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


S1r,—Will you allow me a few lifes in which to defend myself from 
a quite unjust charge brought against me by the reviewer of certain 
editions of Beaumont and Fletcher which appeared in your issue of 


April 21? 


Jn discussing the lines in the Elder Brother : 


Where the Violet and the Rose 
The blew Veins in blush disclose, 
he remarks that, in the second, ‘‘ The” is the reading of the folios 


{sic, though the play only ap 
the substitution of “ Their”’ 


in one folio] and quartos, and that 
my ‘‘clever emendation.” 


Were this 
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edition would have merited a far severer censuré than the gentle 
reprimand he bestows on me. But the facts of the case are not as he 
represents them. It is Cambridge ‘‘ Red” not Bullen “ Slate-blue” 
that is at fault. ‘‘Their’’ is the reading of the first edition (1637) as 
well as of all subsequent texts deserving any regard, namely the 
quarto of 1651 and the Egerton manuscript. ‘ The” ‘is a late 
corruption which I did not think worth while recording. I should 
state that the quarto text which appears in the Appendix to the Cam- 
bridge edition, so far from being the first, as there stated, is a late 
reprint of 1650-60 in which the original date, 1637, was fraudulently 
retained. The fact that the Cambridge editors imply that “ The”’ is 
the reading of all old editions and of the manuscript, will show how 
far trustworthy is the edition which has so taken the fancy of your 
reviewer. I am sure that when the facts are placed fairly before him 
he will be the first to acknowledge the slight error into which he has 
been led and to withdraw his charge against me. The other points 
he mentions do not concern me. I leave it to the editors of the other 
plays in the volume to defend their texts as best they can. 
May I at the same time thank you for your most kind review of my 
book on Pastoral Poetry ? I wish I could claim the authorship of the 
brase ‘love in vacuo” which your reviewer justly praises. As 
stated on p. 154 it is the property of that acute critic Professor 


Raleigh. 


Park Lodge, Wimbledon, April 23. 

[Our reviewer writes: My strong predilection for the ‘‘the’’ and 
“in’’ reading led me into error: and I hasten to apologise for 
attributing the ‘‘ their’’ reading to an emendation of Mr. Greg. The 
folio of 1679, however, and the Q. 2, of which he sometimes collates 
the readings, have “the,” and in a “ variorum "’ edition a variant of 
such importance should be noted. Indeed, the phrase, ** which I 
did not think worth while recording,” throws a strong light on the 
very point of our complaint against this ‘ variorum ” edition—that it 
is a work of caprice, not scholarship. Of this Q. 2 which Mr. Greg is 
now ina position to condemn, he writes in his introduction: ‘‘ It should 
be observed that Q. 2, though dated 1637, was probably not printed till 
many years later. It contains the same ornaments, etc., as Q. 4 
which may have appeared at any date previous to 1661.” The Egerton 
manuscript, to which he pins his faith, is considered by the Cambridge 
editor to be “doubtful,” and accordingly its variants are printed 


separately. ] 


WALTER W. GREG. 


‘* PARADISE LOST” 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you will very kindly allow me to correct 
several errors into which your critic has fallen in criticising my adapta- 
tion for the stage of Milton's great epic poem ; and I would ask you 
please in fairness and justice to me, to give this letter the same place 
of prominence in your journal as you have given to your strictures on 
my work, i.¢., in your issue of the 14th inst. I desire to = at the out- 
set, that your critic has not studied my preface carefully, nor is he 
correctly familiar with the life and history of Milton’s works. I speak 
of “‘ learned and unlearned criticism’’ in my preface, and I regret to 
say your critic’s remarks come under the latter category. He is quite 
in error in stating, and it is pure conjecture on his part that 
Milton felt he could not make a good tragedy out of his epic, for it is 
a fact and common knowledge that blindness alone prevented his 
accomplishing his task. You seem to forget that if a man writes a 
tragedy it is his one supreme desire to see it rehearsed by himself and 
produced, and as he became blind he realised how hopeless such a 
task would be since he never got farther than the notes he penned, 
and which I refer to in my preface. Your critic further entirely 
forgets that Milton by the very words by which he described tragedy, 
i.e., as regards the drama and quoted by me, shows that he fully knew 
that the notes he had made were satisfactory to himself, and the 
further proof is, that as he received {23 (not {18 as you quite 
erroneously state) this alone was an incentive to complete the tragedy. 
I am quite aware of the fees paid in Milton’s time, but there were 
sufficient theatres ready to produce his plays or any other author's, 
but as he realised what I have already stated, he with great sorrow 
abandoned his idea. Your critic’s statement, therefore, that he was 
“afraid” to carry out his design is supremely ridiculous and pure idle 
conjecture, ; : 

I have not rushed in as you state to repair the effects of Milton's 
timidity, but I have tried in a spirit of reverence in a task that has 
taken me nearly two years to use his own words and methods through- 
out; whilst experts and others have pronounced my work to b 
excellent. The words you quote of mine are used for stage purposes, 
and if you or your critic had the slightest knowledge of stage 
technique, etc., you would realise that if you can get the same 
situation in a few words, it is a triumph to do so, and I have 
merely discarded Milton’s lengthy lines, and used what has conveyed 
the same idea in a few for stage purposes. This is a licence allowed 
to all playwrights and as I claim to be one of considerable experience 
and also as a theatrical manager, your critic’s facetious and uncalled 
remarks that I am “good enough "’ to say that the poem is “ throughout 
great,” are very petty and pointless. 

The censor did not refuse me a licence because of the nature of the 
play itself, which as an adaptation he praised to me very highly, 
personally, but because it was “scriptural” and against the Lord 
Chamberlain's rules! 

Finally, I have not “timidly "’ used any words, but strongly and 
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eagerly the correct ones for ‘‘ethereal” does scan as I mean it, i.¢., 

for stage pu and ‘‘heavenly’’ does not at another situation on 

the stage. The play will be performed, if possible, in London, whilst 

it is about to be translated into several foreign languages for repre- 

sentation abroad. It has already been very largely welcomed and 

read here, i.¢., with intelligent and careful interest by educated 
le. 

You need to take a great and broader view of it, if you will excuse 
my saying so, and rise superior to minor details, trying also to grasp 
the real merit and purport of a sincere effort as a whole. 

WALTER STEPHENS. 

April 23. 


[If the justness of our critic’s observations had stood in need of 
support, no better means could have been discovered than the above 
letter, which we print in full, and without further comment.—Eb.] 


“THE ROMISH CHURCH” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Si1r,—In your review of the ‘‘ Madonna of the Poets"’ in last issue 
I find the following : “ we do not quite get the same feeling as in the 
stately periods of the Romish Church.” Considering the position of 
the Catholic Church, its antiquity, its history, etc., does it not show 
bad taste to write in this contemptuous fashion? We, Catholics 
resent it, as offensive. Have we not a claim to courteous treatment in 
your columns and protection from such coarseness ? 

Epwarp T. Quinn. 
Ballybrack, Co. Dublin, April 24. 


[We do not clearly see the reason for Mr. Quinn's violent letter. 
Can it be the substitution of three letters for two—of ‘‘ish” for 
“an”? We can scarcely believe it, for Mr. Quinn must be well 
aware that it is long since intelligent ple, either Catholic or 
Protestant, have ceased to discover or to intend any insult in the use 
of the word “ Romish.’’ And, if Mr. Quinn were a regular reader of 
this , he would surely know that in the office of the AcapEmy the 
Church of which he is too hasty a champion is held in the highest 
veneration.—Ep. } 
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By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS 
V.M.H. Price 12s. 6d.net, by post 13s. 





Sweet Violets and Pansies, 


and Violets from Mountain and Plain 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
“ The Garden,” Author of ‘* Trees and Shrubs,"’ etc. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 


The Book of British Ferns 


} By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 





Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. 
By post, 3s. 10d. 





Price 3s. 6d. net. 


PRICE 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d, 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS 


EVELYNE E. RYND 
Author of ‘“‘ Mrs. Green,” ‘‘ The Riggleses.”” 


Times.—* The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer’; and the author here shows 
that the humour of * Mrs. Green’ is only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real 
skill the lives of those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normandy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy.” 


NOW READY 





NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each net, 
by post I2/II each. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 





NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH EARL. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. By post, 10/II 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT 


By T. F, DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 

Field.—*‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the Satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the ccnsideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. ‘ - 

“ A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of Bard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and india: a full-fledged 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Ready. In Two Volumes 


With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over aso Full-Page 
Iustrations with various diagrams 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each 
net, by post I3/- each. 














Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C, 
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A Seleetion from the List of GEORGE NEWNES, Limited 





Recent Volumes of Newnes’ Thin 


Paper Classics. 
BYRON’S POEMS. 3 vols. The Shorter Poems ; 


The Longer Poems ; The Dramas and Satires. 


ESSAYS OF ADDISON. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. 
PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHRISTOPHER 


MARLOWE. 
LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Lambskin, 8s. 6d. net per volume; Cloth, 3s. net per volume. 
Postage, 3d. extra. 





Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 


Super royal 24mo, With Photogravure Frontis; Lambskin, 2s. 6d. net; cioth, 2s. net. 
Postage, 2d. extra. 


THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. Being the Lives of the first Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle. By the Ducngss. 


GOETHE’S FAUST A Dramatic Mystery. Translated by Joun Anster, LL.D. 
THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY AND WILLIAM COLLINS. 
A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. By Danrsr De Fos. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND SONGS. 

POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER. 


SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE XVIL., XVII. and XVIII. 
CENTURIES. 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 





Newnes’ Devotional Series. 


Uniform with Newnes’ Pocket Classics, Super royal 24mo; lambskin, 2s. 64. each 
net; cloth, 2s. each net. Postage 2d. extra. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kemps. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 

THE SACRED POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN | jue Ready. 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM 


Recent Volumes of Newnes’ Art 
Library. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. With an Introduction by 


EVERARD MEyYNELL. With 65 Full-page Plates, including Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 


FRA ANGELICO. With an Introduction by 


EpGcumBE Stary. 64 Full-page Reproductions and a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. 3s. 6d, net each. By post, 3s. rod. 


Other Volumes. 


Each volume contains about 64 full pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in phote- 

er gee These are in many cases made from works which have not previously been reproduced. 

ach volume also contains a list of the principal works of theartist. 3s. 6d. net, by post, 3s. 10d, 

BOTTICELLI. By Ricuarp Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Bavpry. 

CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. 

VELASQUEZ. ByA.L. Bacpry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hucu Sroxss. 

RAPHAEL. By Epccumse Sra.ey. 

VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxzs. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantin1. 

TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Artuur Bett. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arruur Batu. 

BURNE-JONES. By Matcoim Bz tt. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Matcotm Bait. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By ARSENE ALEXANDRE. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Ernest Raprorp. 

LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henry Mixes. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD, By J. E. Puytuian. 
Studio.— ‘‘ Messrs. Newnes’ new celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters... 


excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproduc: 
tions of some of the least known and less accessible of the painters’ chief works.” 








Library of Applied Arts. 
FRENCH POTTERY. By Henri Frantz. With 86 


Full-page Plates, of which several are in colour, 7s. 6d. net. By post 

7s. 10d, [Fust Ready. 

ie This volume also contains a comprchensive list of marks and 
monograms on faience and porcelain, and a list of the prices 
realised at auction since 1882. 


Other Volumes. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Know es. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frepericx Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenprick. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 

OLD PEWTER. By Matcoim Bett. 

SHEFFIELD PLATE. By B. Wy... 


Art Galleries of Europe. 


Uniform with “NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY.” 8s, 6d. net. 
By post 3s. 10d. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF LONDON: 
THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. 
THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. 
THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL. 
THE DUTCH SCHOOL. 








THE SPOILERS. By Epwin Pucu. Illustrated by 
C, E. Brock. 6s. By post, 6s. rod. 


Scotsman: “It is a story revealing a good dealof knowledge of the life of people who 
prey upon others. It is a picture of a not very pleasing phase of life, but it is painted by a 
man who has evidently studied closely the ways of burglars and resetters, and gives an account 
of their doings in a manner which suggests an atmosphere of reality.” 

Hastincs anD St. Ltonarps ADVERTISER: “ The story is an admirable sketch of the low 
life of to-day, while there is also plenty of comedy. ” 


Modern Master Draughtsmen. 
THE DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. With an 


Introduction by A. J. Finsere. 7s, 6d. net. By post, 7s. rod. 


[Just Ready. 
Other Volumes. 
7s.64. each net. By post, 7s, rod. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woop, 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTSR, P.R.A. By Maccoim Bat. 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Woop. 
DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.&. By A. Lys Barpry. 
DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans Smcer. 








THE CHINESE AT HOME. Adapted from the 


French of Emite Barp. By H. TwitcHert. With numerous Iilus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. net. By post, 7s. rod. 

Stanparp: “M. Bard's ~ of this singular people are bright, entertaining, and at the 
one instructive; they help us to see the Chinese at home, and appreciate their better 
qualities,” 

Scotsman: “The book as a whole is both an attractive and instructive one for any reader 
Curious as to the present state of China.” 


Great Etchers. 


Uniform with Drawings by Great Masters. 


CHARLES MERYON. By Huvueéu Sroxes. 
VAN DYCK. By Frank Newso tr. 


7s. 6d. net, each. By post 7s, rod. 








GOLF FAULTS ILLUSTRATED. By G. W. Betpam 


and J. H. Taytor. Large 8vo, illustrated, 5s, net. By post, 5s, 4d. 
The cheapest and most authoritative work upon this popular game. 
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hat to Drink 
and Why. 























Drink cocoa. Drink it regularly, 
at breakfast, at lunch - time, and 
with the afternoon or evening meals. 
The cocoa habit is a good one to acquire. 






















is cocoa in its most beneficial form. 
It possesses the combined advantages 
of being thirst-quenching, invigorating, 
and highly nourishing. 


Drink Cadbury's 
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